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INDIVIDUAL AND MASS BEHAVIOR IN EXTREME 
SITUATIONS 
BY BRUNO BETTELHEIM 


Ls aC 


PURPOSE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


ib author spent approximately one year in the two biggest 
SS 


rman concentration camps for political prisoners, at Dachau 

it Buchenwald. During this time he made observations and 

d material, part of which will be presented in this paper. 

It is not the intention of this presentation to recount once more 

horror story of the German concentration camp for political 
risoners. 

It is assumed that the reader is roughly familiar with it, but it 

uuld be reiterated that the prisoners were deliberately tortured.’ 

were inadequately clothed, but nevertheless exposed to heat, 

n, and freezing temperatures as long as seventeen hours a day, 

n days a week. They suffered from extreme malnutrition, but 
had to perform hard labor.” Every single moment of their lives 
was strictly regulated and supervised. They were never permitted 

ce any visitors, nor a minister. They were not entitled to any 
medical care, and when they received it, it was rarely administered 
by medically trained persons.’ The prisoners did not know exactly 
why they were imprisoned, and never knew for how long. This 
may explain why we shall speak of the prisoners as persons finding 
hemselves in an “extreme” situation. 

The acts of terror committed in these camps arouse in the minds 
of civilized persons justified and strong emotions, and those emo- 
tions lead them sometimes to overlook that terror is, as far as the 

n official report on life in these camps see: Papers concerning the treatment of 


nals in Germany. London: His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1939 


food the prisoners received yielded approximately 1800 calories, whereas for 


were forced to perform the average caloric requirement is from 3000 to 


rations, for instance, were perform 1b 1 form pi f There were 
in the camp, but no prisoner was permitted to wor he camp in his 


ity because that would not have implied a punishment 
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Gestapo is concerned, only a means for attaining certain ends.‘ py 
using extravagant means which fully absorb the investigator’; 
interest, the Gestapo only too often succeeds in hiding its real pur. 
poses. One of the reasons that this happens so frequently in respec 
to the concentration camps is that the persons most able to discus; 
them are former prisoners, who obviously are more interested jp 
what happened to them than in why it happened. If one desires 
to understand the purposes of the Gestapo, and the ways in which 
they are attained, emphasis on what happened to particular persons 
would be erroneous. According to the well-known ideology of the 
Nazi state the individual as such is either nonexistent or of no 
importance. An investigation of the purposes of the concentration 
camps must, therefore, emphasize not individual acts of terror, but 


their trans-individual purposes and results. 

Anticipating the results of this discussion and of further investi 
gations, it may be said that the results which the Gestapo tried to 
obtain by means of the camps are varied; the author thinks that he 
was able to recognize some of them. In the context of this presei 
tation ° it may be mentioned that they were the following different, 
although intimately related, goals: to break the prisoners as ind 
viduals and to change them into docile masses from which 
individual or group act of resistance could arise; to spread terror 
among the rest of the population by using the prisoners as hostages 
for good behavior, and by demonstrating what happens to those 
who oppose the Nazi rulers; to provide the Gestapo members with 
a training ground in which they are so educated as to lose all human 
emotions and attitudes and learn the most effective ways of break- 
ing resistance in a defenseless civilian population; to provide the 
Gestapo with an experimental laboratory in which to study the 

* The concentration camps for political prisoners are administered by the “Elite” for 
tions of the “SS” groups, called “Deathhead” regiments. Every member of these regiments 
has to spend at least three months of his training as a guard in these camps. If he 
not perform satisfactorily in this capacity, he is transferred back to the non-elite formatior 
of the “SS.” 

There are many types of concentration camps in Germany. If the author speak 
concentration camps, the meaning is always camps for political prisoners. Up to th 
of the war there were three big camps of this type and a few smaller ones, all for 1 
and one small camp for women. Up to that time the total of prisoners in these cat 
never exceeded 60,000. Contrary to widespread opinion, only a small minority of t 
were Jews. 

The many other German concentration camps, such as those for forced labor, were not 
administered by the Gestapo, and the conditions in them were very different. 


® A more claborate discussion, presenting abundant case material and its discussion 
be reserved for another publication. 
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fective means for breaking civilian resistance, the minimum food,’ 


hygienic, and medical requirements ‘ needed to keep prisoners alive 


and able to perform hard labor when the threat of punishment 
takes the place of all other normal incentives, and the influence on 

rformance if no time is allowed for anything but hard labor and 
f the prisoners are separated from their families. 

In this paper, which, considering the complexity of the problem 
with which it is dealing, is comparatively short, an effort will be 
made to deal adequately with at least one aspect of it, namely, with 
the concentration camp as a means of producing changes in the 
prisoners which will make them more useful subjects of the Nazi 
state. 

[hese changes are produced by exposing the prisoners to situ- 
ations particularly suitable for this purpose. Their nature is such 
as to warrant calling them extreme. By means of their extreme 
character they force the prisoners to adapt themselves eatirely and 
with the greatest speed. This adaptation produces interesting types 
of private, individual, and mass behavior. We call “private” 
behavior that which originates to a large degree in a subject’s par- 
ticular background and personality, rather than in the experiences 
to which the Gestapo exposed him, although these experiences were 
instrumental in bringing about the private behavior. We call 
“individual” behavior that which, although developed by individ- 
uals more or less independently of one another, is clearly the 
result of experiences coramon to all prisoners. The pattern of these 
behaviors was similar in nearly all prisoners with only slight devi- 
ations from the average, these deviations originating in the pris 
oners’ particular background and personality. We call “mass” 
behavior those phenomena which could be observed only in a group 
of prisoners when functioning as a more or less unified mass. 
Although these three types of behavior were somewhat overlapping 
and a sharp discrimination between them seems difficult, the 
subdivision seems advisable for this paper. We shall restrict our 
discussion mainly to individual and mass behavior, as the title indi 


t 


cates. One example of private behavior will be discussed on the 
following pages. 

If we thus assume that what happens in the camp has, among 
others, the purpose of changing the prisoners into useful subjects 


® See footnote 2 
7 See footnote 
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of the Nazi state, and if this purpose is attained by means of expos 
ing them to extreme situations, then a legitimate way to carry op 
our investigation is by an historical account of what occurred ; 
the prisoners from the moment they had their first experience with 
the Gestapo up to the time when the process of adaptation to the 
camp situation was practically concluded. In analyzing this 
development different stages can be recognized, which will furnish 
us with appropriate subdivisions. The first of these stages centers 
around the initial shock of finding oneself unlawfully imprisoned, 
The main event of the second stage is the transportation into the 
camp and the first experiences in it. The next stage is characterized 
by a slow process of changing the prisoner’s life and personality, 
It occurs step by step, continuously. It is the adaptation to the camp 
situation. During this process it is difficult to recognize the impact 
of what is going on. One way to make it more obvious is to com- 
pare two groups of prisoners, one in whom the process has only 
started, namely, the “new” prisoners, with another one in whom the 
process is already far advanced. This other group will consist of 
the “old” prisoners. The final stage is reached when the prisoner 
has adapted himself to the life in the camp. This last stage seems 
to be characterized, among other features, by a definitely changed 
attitude to, and evaluation of, the Gestapo. 


Why tHe Marertat Was Co.ecrep 

Before discussing these different stages of a prisoner’s develop 
ment a few remarks on why and how the material presented in this 
paper was collected seems advisable. At this moment it seems easy 
to say why it was collected, because it is of sociological and psycho- 
logical interest and contains observations which, to the author's 
knowledge, have rarely been published in scientific fashion. To 
accept this as an answer for the “why” would constitute a flagrant 
example of logification post eventum. The former training of the 
writer and his psychological interests were helpful in collecting the 
material and in conducting the investigation; but he did not study 
his behavior, and that of his fellow prisoners, in order to add to 
pure scientific research. The study of these behaviors was a mecha- 
nism developed by him ad hoc in order that he might have at leas 
some intellectual interests and in this way be better equipped to 
endure life in the camp. His observing and collecting of data 
should rather be considered as a particular type of defense developed 
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1 extreme situation. It was individually developed, not 

by the Gestapo, and based on this particular prisoner's 

ind, training, and interests. It was developed to protect 

vidual against a disintegration of his personality. It 1s, 

a characteristic example of a private behavior. These 

behaviors seem always te follow the path of least resistance; 
they follow the individual’s former life interests closely. 

t is the only example of a private behavior presented in this 

1 few words on why and how it was developed may be of 

The writer had studied and was familiar with the patho 

| picture presented by certain types of abnormal behavior. 

ng the first days in prison, and particularly during the first 

in the camp, he realized that he behaved differently from the 

he used to. At first he rationalized that these changes in 

ivior were only surface phenomena, the logical result of his 

uliar situation. But soon he realized that what happened to him, 


for instance, the split in his person into one who observes and one 


to whom things happen,” could no longer be called normal, but 
; a typical psychopathological phenomenon. So he asked him 
elf, “Am I going insane, or am I already insane?” To find an 
nswer to this urgent question was obviously of prime importance. 
Moreover, he saw his fellow prisoners act in a most peculiar way, 
lthough he had every reason to assume that they, too, had been 
ormal persons before being imprisoned. Now they suddenly 
ippeared to be pathological liars, to be unable to restrain themselves, 
to be unable to make objective evaluations, etc. So another question 
rose, namely, “How can I protect myself against becoming as they 
The answer to both questions was comparatively simple: to 

ind out what had happened in them, and to me. If I did not 
nge any more than all other normal persons, then what hap 
pened in me and to me was a process of adaptation and not the 
ting in of insanity. So I set out to find what changes had 
«curred and were occurring in the prisoners. By doing so I sud 
lenly realized that I had found a solution to my second problem: 
by occupying myself during my spare time with interesting prob 
lems, with interviewing my fellow prisoners, by pondering my 
findings for the hours without end during which I was forced to 
perform exhausting labor which did not ask for any mental con- 


ac ' 


discussion of safeguarding one's ego 
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centration, I succeeded in killing the time in a way which seeme) 
constructive. To forget for a time that I was in the camp seemed 
at first the greatest advantage of this occupation. As time went op, 
the enhancement of my self-respect due to my ability to continy. 
to do meaningful work despite the contrary efforts of the Gestapo 
became even more important than the pastime. 


How THE MarertaL Was CoLLecrep 


It was impossible to keep any records, because there was no time 
for it, no place to keep them, and no way to take them out of the 
camp. The only way to overcome this difficulty was to make ever 
effort to remember what happened. Here the author was hand; 
capped by extreme malnutrition, which deteriorated his memory, 
so that he sometimes doubted whether he would be able to remem. 
ber what he collected and studied. He tried to concentrate on the 
characteristic and otherwise outstanding phenomena, repeated his 
findings again and again to himself—time was abundant and had 
to be killed anyway—made a habit when at work to go over all the 
material he could remember so as to impress it better in his memory. 
This method seemed to work, because when his health improved 
after he had left the camp and Germany much seemingly forgotte: 
material came back. 

The priseners were willing to talk about themselves because to 
find somebody interested in them and their problems added to their 
self-esteem, To speak when at work was not permitted, but, since 
practically everything was forbidden and punished severely and 
since the prisoners who did not transgress any rules did not fare any 
better than those who did, due to the arbitrariness of the guards, all 
rules were broken. Every prisoner was confronted with the prob- 
lem of how to endure performing stupid tasks for from 12 to 18 
hours. One relief was to talk, when the guards did not prevent it 
During the hours of early morning and laie evening twilight the 
guards could not see whether the prisoners talked. That provided 
them with at least two hours a day for conversation while at work. 
They were permitted to talk during the short lunch time and when 
in the barracks during the night. Although most of this time had 
to be spent sleeping, usually one hour was available for conversation. 
The prisoners frequently had to change the labor group in which 
they were working, and quite often the barrack in which they were 
sleeping, because the Gestapo wanted to prevent them from becom- 
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too intimate with one another, so every prisoner came in contact 


with many others. The writer worked in at least 20 different labor 


groups, whose number varied from 20 or 30 all the way up to a few 
hundreds. He slept in five different barracks, in each of which 
from 200 to 300 prisoners lived. In this way he came to know per- 
sonally at least 600 prisoners at Dachau (out of approximately 
6000) and at least goo at Buchenwald (out of approximately 8000). 
Although only prisoners of the same category lived together in the 
barracks, all categories were mixed at work, so that the author was 
able to contact prisoners of all categories. The main different cate 

gories, enumerated according to their respective size, were: political 
prisoners, mostly former German social democrats and communists; 
persons supposedly “work-shy,” that is, persons who did not agree 
to work wherever the government wanted them to work, or who 
had changed working places in order to get higher wages, or had 
complained about low wages, etc.; former members of the French 
foreign legion and spies; Jehovah’s Witnesses (Bibelforscher) and, 
other conscientious objectors; Jewish prisoners, either as political 
prisoners, or as race offenders; criminals; homosexuals and other 
small groups, ¢.g., former members of such Nazi formations as the 
followers of Roehm who were still alive, persons put under pressure 
to extract money, and persons on whom some Nazi bigwig wanted 
to take personal revenge. 

After having met members of all different groups and in this 
way secured an adequate sampling, the writer tried to check his 
findings with other prisoners. Unfortunately he found only two 
who were trained and interested enough to participate in his investi- 
gation. Although they seemed less interested in the problem than 
the author, they spoke to several hundred prisoners. Every day 
during the morning count of the prisoners, and while waiting for 
the assignment to labor groups, reports were exchanged and theories 
discussed. These discussions proved very helpful in clarifying mis- 
takes due to taking a one-sided viewpoint.” 

When coming to this country, immediately after his release from 
the camp, the author started to write down his memories as far as 
the case material was concerned. He hesitated for three years to 
interpret it, because he felt that his anger about the treatment he 
had received might endanger his objectivity. He now thinks he 

*One of the participants was Alfred Fischer, M.D., now on duty in a military hospital 


ewhere in England. The other was in 1943 still at Buchenwald 
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has reached as objective an attitude as he can ever expect to reach,’ 
so he begins to present the material for discussion. Despite thes 
precautions, due to the peculiar conditions in which the materia] 
was collected, no effort can be made to give a comprehensive picture 
of all types of behavior which might have been observed. The 
writer has had to restrict himself to discussing those behaviors, and 
their possible psychological interpretation, which he could observe 
The difficulty of analyzing mass behavior when the investigator js 
part of the group should be apparent. Moreover the difficulty of 
observing and reporting objectively experiences which, by their very 
nature, when experienced arouse the strongest emotions ought to 
be mentioned. The writer is aware of these limitations to his objec 
tivity and only hopes that he has succeeded in overcoming some 
of them. 

Summary. With the setting-up of concentration camps the 
Gestapo appears to seek various goals, one of which seems to’ be to 
produce changes in the personality of the prisoners. An effort will 
be made to understand how this is done by means of an historical 
account of what happens in, and to the prisoners in, the camp. 
The collecting of data is viewed as an example of private behavior 
of one prisoner who develops this behavior as a mechanism to bx 
better able to survive in the camp. 


Tue Inrriat SHock 

In presentation, the initial psychological shock of being deprived 
of one’s civil rights and unlawfully locked into a prison may be 
separated from the shock of the first deliberate and extravagant acts 
of torture to which the prisoners were exposed. These two shocks 
may be analyzed separately because the author, like most of the 
prisoners, spent several days in prison without being exposed to 
physical torture before being transported into the camp. This trans 
portation into the camp, and the “initiation” into it, is often the 
first torture which the prisoner has ever experienced and is, as 2 
rule, physically and psychologically the worst torture to which he 
will ever be exposed. This initial torture, incidentally, is called by 
the Gestapo the prisoner’s “welcome” to the camp. 

The prisoners’ reactions on being brought into prison can best be 
analyzed on the basis of two categories: the socio-economic class to 


10 Most helpful in reaching this state of objectivity was the certainty that within a 
time the Gestapo as an institution will be destroyed. 
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hey belonged and their political education. These categories 
bviously overlapping and can be separated only for the pur- 


presentation. Another factor of importance in respect to 
oners’ reactions to finding themselves in prison was whether 


had been previously acquainted with prisons, due either to 


nality or to political activities. 
prisoners who had previously spent time in prisons, or who 
ted to be imprisoned due to political activities, resented their 
but somehow accepted it as something which happened in 
dance with their expectations. It may be assumed that the 
tial shock of finding oneself imprisoned expressed itself—if at 
all—in a change in self-esteem. But it might be said that the self- 
teem of the former criminals, as well as that of the politically 
educated prisoners, was rather heightened by the circumstances 
under which they found themselves in prison. They were, as a 
matter of fact, full of anxieties as to their future, and as to what 
might happen to their families and friends. But, despite this 
justified anxiety, they did not feel too badly about the fact of 
imprisonment itself. 

Persons who had formerly spent time in prison as criminals 
showed their glee openly at finding themselves on equal terms with 
political and business leaders, with attorneys and judges, some of 
whom had been instrumental earlier in sending them to prison. 
This spite, and the feeling of being equal to these men who up to 
now had been their superiors, helped their egos considerably. 

The politically educated prisoners found support for their self- 
steem in the fact that the Gestapo had singled them out as impor- 
tant enough to take revenge on. The members of different parties 
relied on different types of rationalizations for this building-up of 
their egos. Former members of radical-leftist groups, for example, 
found in the fact of their imprisonment a demonstration of how 
dangerous for the Nazis their former activities had been. 

Of the main socio-economic classes, the lower classes were almost 
wholly represented either by former criminals or by politically 
educated prisoners. Any estimation of what might have been the 
reaction of noncriminal and nonpolitical members of the lower 
classes must remain conjecture and guesswork. 


The great majority of the nonpolitical middle-class prisoners, who 
were a small minority among the prisoners of the concentration 
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camps, were least able to withstand the initial shock. They found 
themselves utterly unable to comprehend what had happened to 
them. They seemed more than ever to cling to what up to now 
had given them self-esteem. Again and again they assured the 
members of the Gestapo that they never opposed Naziism. In their 
behavior became apparent the dilemma of the politically uneducated 
German middle classes when confronted with the phenomenon of 
National socialism. They had no consistent philosophy which 
would protect their integrity as human beings, which would give 
them the force to make a stand against the Nazis. They had obeyed 
the law handed down by the ruling classes, without ever questioning 
its wisdom. And now this law, or at least the law-enforcing 
agencies, turned against them, who always had been its staunchest 
supporters. Even now they did not dare to oppose the ruling group, 
although such opposition might have provided them with self. 
respect. They could not question the wisdom of law and of the 
police, so they accepted the behavior of the Gestapo as just. What 
was wrong was that they were made objects of a persecution which 
in itself must be right, since it was carried out by the authorities, 
The only way out of this particular dilemma was to be convinced 
that it must be a “mistake.” These prisoners continued to behav 
in this way despite the fact that the Gestapo, as well as most of their 
fellow prisoners, derided them for it. 


Although the guards used them for their own self-aggrandize- 
ment, they were not free from anxieties when doing so. They 
realized that they, too, belonged to the same socio-economic stratum 
of society." The insistence on legality of the official German 
internal policy may find its explanation in an effort to dissolve the 
anxieties of the middle-class followers who feel that illegal acts 
destroy the foundation of their existence. The height of this farce 
of legality was reached when prisoners in the camp had to sign 2 
document stating that they agreed to their imprisonment and that 
they were well pleased with the way they had been treated. It did 
not seem farcical to the Gestapo, which put great emphasis on such 
documents as a demonstration that everything happened according 
to law and order. Gestapo members were, for instance, permitted 

11 Most soldiers and noncommissioned officers of the “SS” were very young, betwe 


17 and 20 years old, and the sons of farmers, of small shopkeepers, or of the lower 
of the civil servants. 
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to kill prisoners, but not to steal from them; instead they forced 
prisoners to sell their possessions, and then to make a “gift” of the 
money they received to some Gestapo formation. 

The great desire of the middle-class prisoners was that their status 
as such should be respected in some way. What they resented most 
was to be treated “like ordinary criminals.” After some time they 
could not help realizing their actual situation. Then they seemed 
to disintegrate. The several suicides which happened in prison and 
during the transportation into camp were practically confined to 
members of this group. Later on, members of this group were the 
ones who behaved in the most antisocial way; they cheated their 
fellow prisoners, a few turned spies in the service of the Gestapo. 
They lost their middle-class characteristics, their sense of propriety, 
and their self-respect; they became shiftless and seemed to disinte- 
grate as autonomous persons. They no longer seemed able to form 
a life-pattern of their own, but followed the patterns developed by 
other groups of prisoners. 

Members of the upper classes segregated themselves as much as 
possible. They, too, seemed unable to accept as real what was hap- 
pening to them. They expressed their conviction that they would 
be released within the shortest time because of their importance. 
This conviction was absent among the middle-class prisoners, who 
harbored the identical hope for a near release, not as individuals, 
but as a group. The upper-class prisoners never formed a group, 
they remained more or less isolated, each of them with a group of 
middle-class “clients.” Their superior position could be upheld by 
the amount of money they could distribute,’ and by a hope on the 
part of their “clients” that they might help them once they had 
been released. This hope was steadily kindled by the fact that 
many of the upper-class prisoners really were released from prison, 
or camp, within a comparatively short time. 

A few upper-upper-class prisoners remained aloof even from the 
upper-class behavior. They did not collect “clients,” they did not 
use their money for bribing other prisoners, they did not express 
any hopes about their release. The number of these prisoners was 


'? Money was very important to the prisoners because at certain times they were per- 

» buy cigarettes and some extra food. To be able to buy food meant to avoid 

Since most political prisoners, most criminals, and many middle-class prisoners 

money, they were willing to make easier the lives of those wealthy prisoners who 
lling to pay for it. 
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° : : 13 
too small to permit any generalizations.” It seemed that 


looked down on all other prisoners nearly as much as they despised 
the Gestapo. In order to endure life in the camp they seemed 
develop such a feeling of superiority that nothing could touch them 

As far as the political prisoners are concerned, another psycho 
logical mechanism became apparent at a later time, which migh 
already have played some part in the initial development and which, 
therefore, ought to be mentioned. It seems that many political 
leaders had some guilt-feeling that they had fallen down on their 
job, particularly the job of preventing the rise of Nazi power either 
by fighting the Nazis more effectively or by establishing such water 
tight democratic, or leftist class rule that the Nazis would not hay 
been able to overcome it. It seems that this guilt-feeling was 
relieved to a considerable degree by the fact that the Nazis found 
them important enough to bother with them. 

It might be that so many prisoners managed comparatively well 
to endure living under the conditions imposed on them in the camp 
because the punishment which they had to endure freed them from 
much of their guilt-feeling. Indications of such a process may b 
found in the frequent remarks with which prisoners responded 
when reprimanded for any kind of undesirable behavior. Whe: 
reprimanded, for instance, for cursing or fighting, or for being 
unclean, they would nearly always answer: “We cannot behave 
normally to one another when living under such circumstances. 
When admonished not to speak too harshly of their friends and 
relatives who were free, whom they accused of not taking care of 
their affairs, they would answer: “This is no place to be objective 
When once I am again at liberty, I shali again act in a civilized 
way, and evaluate the behavior of others objectively.” 

Summary. It seems that most, if not all, prisoners tried to react 
against the initial shock by mustering forces which might prov 
helpful in supporting their badly shaken self-esteem. Those groups 
which found in their past life some basis for the erection of such 
buttress to their endangered egos seemed to succeed. Members of 
the lower class derived a certain satisfaction from the absence of 
class differences among the prisoners. Political prisoners found 
their importance as politicians once more demonstrated by being 


farmer 


18 The author met actually only three of them, a Bavarian prince, member of the 
royal family, and two Austrian dukes, closely related to the former emperor. It | 
whether there were at any time more than three of these prisoners in the camps 
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isoned. Members of the upper class could exert at least a 
amount of leadership among the middle-class prisoners. 
Members of “anointed” families felt in prison as superior to all 
human beings as they had felt outside of it. Moreover, the 
tial shock seemed to relieve guilt-feelings of various kinds, such 
as guilt-feelings originating in political inactivity, or incfliciency, or 
acting badly to one another, and for casting aspersion on friends 
| relatives in an unjustified way. The reason why it was either 
d or did not develop was the actual punishment the prisoners 

d to endure. 


[HE TRANSPORTATION INTO THE CAMP AND THE First 
EXPERIENCES IN IT 


After having spent several days in prison, the prisoners were 
brought into the camp. During this transportation they were 
exposed to constant tortures of various kinds. Many of them 
depended on the fantasy of the particular Gestapo member in 
charge of a group of prisoners. Still, a certain pattern soon became 
ipparent. Corporal punishment, consisting of whipping, kicking, 
slapping, intermingled with shooting and wounding with the 
bayonet, alternated with tortures the obvious goal of which was 
extreme exhaustion. For instance, the prisoners were forced to 
stare for hours into glaring lights, to kneel for hours, and so on. 
From time to time a prisoner got killed; no prisoner was permitted 
to take care of his or another’s wounds. These tortures alternated 
with efforts on the part of the guards to force the prisoners to hit 
one another, and to defile what the guards considered the prisoners’ 
most cherished values. For instance, the prisoners were forced to 
curse their God, to accuse themselves of vile actions, accuse their 
wives of adultery and of prostitution. This continued for hours 
and was repeated at various times. According to reliable reports, 
his kind of initiation never took less than 12 hours and frequently 


? 
( 
1 
he 


‘ 


sted 24 hours. If the number of prisoners brought into the camp 
was too large, or if they came from nearby places, the ceremony 
took place during the first day in camp. 

The purpose of tke tortures was to break the resistance of the 
prisoners, and to assure the guards that they were really superior 
tothem. This can be seen from the fact that the longer the tortures 


lasted, the less violent they became. The guards became slowly 
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less excited, and at the end even talked with the prisoners. As soon 
as a new guard took over, he started with new acts of terror 
although not as violent as in the beginning, and he eased up sooner 
than his predecessor. Sometimes prisoners who had already spent 
time in camp were brought back with a group of new prisoners 
These old prisoners were not tortured if they could furnish evidence 
that they had already been in the camp. That these tortures were 
planned can be seen from the fact that during the author’s trans. 
portation into the camp’after several prisoners had died and many 
had been wounded in tortures lasting for 12 hours, the command, 
“Stop mistreating the prisoners,” came and from this moment on 
the prisoners were left in peace till they arrived in the camp when 
another group of guards took over and started anew to take advan. 
tage of them. 

It is difficult to ascertain what happened in the minds of the 
prisoners during the time they were exposed to this treatment. 
Most of them became so exhausted that they were only partly con- 
scious of what happened. In general, prisoners remembered the 
details and did not mind talking about them, but they did not like 
to talk about what they had felt and thought during the time of 
torture. The few who volunteered information made vague state 
ments which sounded like devious rationalizations, invented for 
the purpose of justifying that they had endured treatment injurious 
to their self-respect without trying to fight back. The few who had 
tried to fight back could not be interviewed; they were dead. 

The writer can vividly recall his extreme weariness, resulting 
from a bayonet wound he had received early in the course of trans- 
portation and from a heavy blow on the head. Both injuries led 
to the loss of a considerable amount of blood, and made him groggy. 
He recalls vividly, nevertheless, his thoughts and emotions during 
the transportation. He wondered all the time that man can endure 
so much without committing suicide or going insane. He won 
dered that the guards really tortured prisoners in the way it had 
been described in books on the concentration camps; that the 
Gestapo was so simple-minded as either to enjoy forcing prisoners 
to defile themselves or to expect to break their resistance in this 
way. He wondered that the guards were lacking in fantasy when 
selecting the means to torture the prisoners; that their sadism was 
without imagination. He was rather amused by the repeated state- 
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ment that guards do not shoot the prisoners but kill them by beating 
hem to death because a bullet costs six pfennigs, and the prisoners 
worth even so much. Obviously the idea that these men, 


not 
most of them formerly influential persons, were not worth such a 


trifle impressed the guards considerably. On the basis of this intro 


are 


spection it seems that the writer gained emotional strength from 
the following facts: that things happened according to expectation; 
that, therefore, his future in the camp was at least partly predictable 
from what he already was experiencing and from what he had 

d: and that the Gestapo was more stupid than he had expected, 
which eventually provided small satisfaction. Moreover, he felt 
pleased with himself that the tortures did not change his ability to 
think or his general point of view. In retrospect these considera- 
tions seem futile, but they ought to be mentioned because, if the 
author should be asked to sum up in one sentence what, all during 
the time he spent in the camp, was his main problem, he would 
say: to safeguard his ego in such a way, that, if by any good luck 
he should regain liberty, he would be approximately the same 
person he was when deprived of liberty. 

He has no doubt that he was able to endure the transportation, 
ind all that followed, because right from the beginning he became 
convinced that these horrible and degrading experiences somehow 
did not happen to “him” as a subject, but only to “him” as an object. 
[he importance of this attitude was corroborated by many state 
ments of other prisoners, although none would go so far as to state 
definitely that an attitude of this type was clearly developed already 
during the time of the transportation. They couched their feelings 
usually in more general terms such as, “The main problem is to 
remain alive and unchanged,” without specifying what they meant 
as unchanged. From additional remarks it became apparent that 
what should remain unchanged was individually different and 
roughly covered the person’s general attitudes and values. 

All the thoughts and emotions which the author had during the 
transportation were extremely detached. It was as if he watched 
things happening in which he only vaguely participated. Later 
he learned that many priseners had developed this same feeling of 
detachment, as if what happened really did not matter to oneself. 
It was strangely mixed with a conviction that “this cannot be true, 
such things just do not happen.” Not only during the. transporta- 
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tion but all through the time spent in camp, the prisoners had ; 
convince themselves that this was reali, was really happening, and 
not just a nightmare. They were never wholly successful.” 

This feeling of detachment which rejected the reality of the sity. 
ation in which the prisoners found themselves might be considered 
a mechanism safeguarding the integrity of their personalities 
Many prisoners behaved in the camp as if their life there would 
have no connection with their “real” life; they went so far as 1 
insist that this was the right attitude. Their statements about them. 
selves, and their evaluation of their own and other persons 
behavior, differed considerably from what they would have said 
and thought outside of camp. This separation of behavior patterns 
and schemes of values inside and outside of camp was so strong 
that it could hardly be touched in conversation; it was one of the 
many “taboos” not to be discussed." The prisoners’ feelings could 
be summed up by the following sentence: “What I am doing here, 
or what is happening to me, does not count at all; here everything 
is permissible as long and insofar as it contributes to helping me to 
survive in the camp.” 

One more observation made during the transportation ought to 
be mentioned. No prisoner fainted. To faint meant to get killed. 
In this particular situation fainting was no device protecting a per- 
son against intolerable pain and in this way facilitating his life; it 
endangered a prisoner’s existence because anyone unable to follow 
orders was killed. Once the prisoners were in the camp the situ- 
ation changed and a prisoner who fainted sometimes received some 
attention or was usually no longer tortured. The result of this 
changed attitude of the guards was that prisoners who did not faint 
under the more severe strains during the transportation, in the camp 
usually fainted when exposed to great hardships, although they 
were not as great as those endured during the transportation. 


14 There were good indications that most guards embraced a similar attitude, although 
for different reasons. They tortured the prisoners partly because they enjoyed demon 
strating their superiority, partly because their superiors expected it of them. But, having 
been educated in a world which rejected brutality, they felt uneasy about what they wer 
doing. It seems that they, too, had an emotional attitude toward their acts of brutalit 
which might be described as a feeling of unreality. After having been guards in the camp 
for some time, they got accustomed to inhuman behavior, they became “conditioned” to tt 
it then became part of their “real” life. 

15 Some aspects of this behavior seem similar to those described in literature as “deper 
sonalization,” still there seem to be so many differences between the phenomena discuss 
in this paper and the phenomenon of depersonalization that it seemed not advisable to ux 
this term. 
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During the transportation the prisoners were exposed 

ical and mental tortures, the purpose of which seemed to 
ik any ability to resist the Gestapo. They seemed, more 

to serve the purpose of overcoming the Gestapo members’ fear 
isoners who were more intelligent and belonged usually to 


pI 
| 
gher social group. During the transportation the prisoners 


Ll 


ped a state of detachment, feeling as if what happened did 


really happen to them as persons. 
THE ADAPTATION TO THE CAMP SITUATION 
ences in the Response to Extreme and to Suffering Experiences 


ms that camp experiences which remained within the nor 
mal frame of reference of a prisoner’s life experience were dealt 
with by means of the normal psychological mechanisms. Once the 
experience transcended this frame of reference, the normal mecha- 
nisms seemed no longer able to deal adequately with it and new 
psychological mechanisms were needed. The experience during 
the transportation was one of those transcending the normal frame 
of reference and the reaction to it may be described as “unforget- 
table, but unreal.” 

The prisoners’ dreams were an indication that the extreme experi 
ences were not dealt with by the usual mechanisms. Many dreams 
expressed aggression against Gestapo members, usually combined 
with wish fulfillment in such a way that the prisoner was taking 
his revenge on them. Interestingly enough, the reason he took 
revenge on them—if a particular reason could be ascertained— 
was always for some comparatively small mistreatment, never an 
extreme experience. The author had had some previous experience 
concerning his reaction to shocks in dreams. He expected that his 
dreams after the transportation would follow the pattern of repe 
ition of the shock in dreams, the shock becoming less vivid and 
the dream finally disappearing. He was astonished to find that in 
his dreams the most shocking events did not appear. He asked 
many prisoners whether they dreamed about the transportation and 
he was unable to find a single one who could remember having 
dreamed about it. 

Attitudes similar to those developed toward the transportation 
could be observed in other extreme situations. On a terribly cold 
winter night when a snow storm was blowing, all prisoners were 
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punished by being forced to stand at attention without overcoats— 


they never wore any—for hours.'® This, after having worked fo, 
more than 12 hours in the open, and having received hardly any 
food. They were threatened with having to stand all through the 
night. After about 20 prisoners had died from exposure the dis. 
cipline broke down. The threats of the guards became ineffective 
To be exposed to the weather was a terrible torture; to see one’s 
friends die without being able to help, and to stand a good chance. 
of dying, created a situation similar to the transportation, exceyt 
that the prisoners had by now more experience with the Gestapo 
Open resistance was impossible, as impossible as it was to do any 
thing definite to safeguard oneself. A feeling of utter indifference 
swept the prisoners. They did not care whether the guards sho 
them; they were indifferent to acts of torture committed by th 
guards. The guards had no longer any authority, the spell of fear 
and death was broken. It was again as if what happened ‘did no 
“really” happen to oneself. There was again the split between the 
“me” to whom it happened, and the “me” who really did not care 
and was just an interested but detached observer. Unfortunate a: 
the situation was, thev felt free from fear and therefore were actually 
happier than at most other times during their camp experienc: 

Whereas the extremeness of the situation probably produced the 
split mentioned above, a number of circumstances concurred to 
create the feeling of happiness in the prisoners. Obviously it was 
easier to withstand unpleasant experiences when all found them 
selves in “the same boat.” Moreover, since everybody was convinced 
that his chances to survive were slim, each felt more heroic and 
willing to help others than he would feel at other moments when 
helping others might endanger him. This helping and being 
helped raised the spirits. Another factor was that they were not 
only free of the fear of the Gestapo, but the Gestapo had actually 
lost its power, since the guards seemed reluctant to shoot all pris- 
oners."* After more than 80 prisoners had died, and several 

16 The reason for this punishment was that two prisoners had tried to escape. On 
occasions all prisoners were always punished very severely, so that in the future they wou 
give away secrets they had learned, because otherwise they would have to suffer. The i 
was that every prisoner ought to feel responsible for any act committed by an 


prisoner. This was in line with the principle of the Gestapo to force the prisoners to ! 


and act as a group, and not as individuals. 
17 This was one Q the occasions in which the antisocial attitudes of certain middle-class 
4 Q 


prisoners mentioned on page 427 became apparent. Some of them did not participate in 
the spirit of mutual help, some even tried to take advantage of others for their own beneft 
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bundred had their extremities so badly frozen that they had later 
amputated, the prisoners were permitted to return to the 


on he 
fo UM 


barracks. They were completely exhausted, but did not experience 
that feeling of happiness which some of them had expected. They 
felt relieved that the torture was over, but felt at the same time 


it they no longer were free from fear and no longer could strongly 


ld 


" 
tl 


rely on mutual help. Each prisoner as an individual was now com 
paratively safer, but he had lost the safety originating in being a 
member of a unified group. This event was again freely discussed, 

a detached way, and again the discussion was restricted to facts; 
the prisoners’ emotions and thoughts during this night were hardly 
ever mentioned. The event itself and its details were not forgotten, 
but no particular emotions were attached to them; nor did they 
appear in dreams. 

The psychological reactions to events which were somewhat more 
within the sphere of the normally comprehensible were decidedly 
different from those to extreme events. It seems that prisoners 
dealt with less extreme events in the same way as if they had hap 
pened outside of the camp. For example, if a prisoner’s punish 
ment was not of an unusual kind, he seemed ashamed of it, he 
tried not to speak about it. A siap in one’s face was embarrassing, 
and not to be discussed. One hated individual guards who had 
kicked one, or slapped one, or verbally abused one much more than 
the guard who really had wounded one seriously. In the latter 

se one eventually hated the Gestapo as such, but not so much the 
individual inflicting the punishment. Obviously this differentiation 
was unreasonable, but it seemed to be inescapable. One felt deeper 
ind more violent aggressions against particular Gestapo members 
who had committed minor vile acts than one felt against those 
who had acted in a much more terrible fashion. 

The following tentative interpretation of this strange phenome 
non should be accepted with caution. It seems that all experiences 
which might have happened during the prisoner’s “ normal” life 
history provoked a “normal” reaction. Prisoners seemed, for 
instance, particularly sensitive to punishments similar to those which 
a parent might inflict on his child. To punish a child was within 
their “normal” frame of reference, but that they should become the 
object of the punishment destroyed their adult frame of reference. 
So they reacted to it not in an adult, but in a childish way—with 
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embarrassment and shame, with violent, impotent, and unmanage. 
able emotions directed, not against the system, but against the 


person inflicting the punishment. A contributing factor might 


have been that the greater the punishment, the more could ope 
expect to receive friendly support which exerted a soothing infly. 
ence. Moreover, if the suffering was great, one felt more or |ess 
like a martyr, suffering for a cause, and the martyr is supposed not 
to resent his martyrdom. 

This, incidentally, raises the question as to which psychological 
phenomena make it possible to submit to martyrdom and which 
are those leading others to accept it as such. This problem trans. 
cends the frame of this presentation, but some observations pertinent 
to it may be mentioned. Prisoners who died under tortures gua 
prisoners, although martyrs to their political conviction, were not 
considered martyrs. Those who suffered due to efforts to- protect 
others were accepted as martyrs. The Gestapo was usually success 
ful in preventing the creation of martyrs, due either to insight into 
the psychological mechanisms involved or to its anti-individualisti 
ideology. If a prisoner tried to protect a group, he might have been 
killed by a guard, but if his action came to the knowledge of ! 
camp administration then the whole group was always more 
severely punished than it would have been in the first place. In 
this way the group came to resent the actions of its protector because 
it suffered under them. The protector was thus prevented from 
becoming a leader, or a martyr, around whom group resistance 
might have been formed. 

Let us return to the initial question of why prisoners resented 
minor vile acts on the part of the guards more than extreme experi 
ences. It seems that if a prisoner was cursed, slapped, pushed 
around “like a child” and if he was, like a child, unable to defend 
himself, this revived in him behavior patterns and psychological 
mechanisms which he had developed when a child. Like a child 
he was unable to see his treatment in the general context of the 
behavior of the Gestapo and hated the individual Gestapo member 
He swore that he was going “to get even” with him, well knowing 
that this was impossible. He could develop neither a detached att- 
tude nor an objective evaluation which would have led him to 
consider his suffering as minor when compared with other exper 
ences. The prisoners as a group developed the same attitude to 
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ifferings; not only did they not offer any help, on the con 

y blamed the prisoner who suffered for having brought 

his suffering by his stupidity of not making the right reply, of 

: himself get caught, of rot being careful enough, in short 

| him of having behaved like a child. So the degradation 

prisoner by means of being treated like a child took place 

t only in his mind, but in the minds of his fellow prisoners, too. 

his attitude extended to small details. So, for instance, a prisoner 

lid not resent being cursed by the guards when it occurred during 

extreme experience, but he hated the guards for similar cursing, 

nd was ashamed of suffering from it, when it occurred during 

some minor mistreatment. It should be emphasized that as time 

t on the difference in the reaction to minor and major sufferings 

lowly seemed to disappear. This change in reaction was only one 

f many differences between old and new prisoners. A few others 
ight to be mentioned. 


DIFFERENCES IN THE PsYCHOLOGICAL ATTITUDES OF OLD AND 
New Prisoners 


In the following discussion we refer by the term “new prisoners” 
to those who had not spent more than one year in the camp; “old” 
prisoners are those who have spent at least three years in the camp. 
As far as the old prisoners are concerned the author can offer only 
observations but no findings based on introspection. 

[t has been mentioned that the main concern of the new prisoners 
seemed to be to remain intact as a personality and to return to the 
outer world the same persons who had left it; all their emotional 
efforts were directed towards this goal. Old prisoners seemed 
mainly concerned with the problem of how to live as well as pos 
sible within the camp. Once they had reached this attitude, every 
thing that happened to them, even the worst atrocity, was “real” 
tothem. No longer was there a split between one to whom things 


happened and the one who observed them. Once this stage was 


reached of taking everything that happened in the camp as “real,” 


there was every indication that the prisoners who had reached it 
were afraid of returning to the outer world. They did not admit 


it directly, but from their talk it was clear that they hardly believed 
they would ever return to this outer world because they felt that 


only a cataclysmic event—a world war and world revolution—could 
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free them; and even then they doubted that they would be able t 
adapt to this new life. They seemed aware of what had happened 
to them while growing older in the camp. They realized that they 
had adapted themselves to the life in the camp and that this process 
was coexistent with a basic change in their personality. 

The most drastic demonstration of this realization was provided 
by the case of a formerly very prominent radical German politician, 
He declared that according to his experience nobody could live j; 
the camp longer than five years without changing his attitudes sp 
radically that he no longer could be considered the same person 
he used to be. He asserted that he did not see any point in continu. 
ing to live once his real life consisted in being a prisoner in a con. 
centration camp, that he could not endure developing those attitudes 
and behaviors he saw developing in all old prisoners. He therefore 
had decided to commit suicide on the sixth anniversary of his being 
brought into the camp. His fellow prisoners tried to watch him 
carefully on this day, but nevertheless he succeeded. 

There was, of course, considerable variation among individuals 
in the time it took them to make their peace with the idea of having 
to spend the rest of their lives in the camp. Some became part of 
the camp life rather soon, some probably never. When a new 
prisoner was brought into the camp, the older ones tried to teach 
him a few things which might prove helpful in his adjustment. 
The new prisoners were told that they should try by all means to 
survive the first days and not to give up the fight for their lives, 
that it would become easier the longer time they spent in camp. 
They said, “If you survive the first three months you will surviv 
the next three years.” This, despite the fact that the yearly mortality 
was close to 20 per cent."” This high death rate was mostly due to 
the large number of new prisoners who did not survive the first 
few wecks in the camp, either because they did not care to survive 
by means of adapting themselves to the life in camp or because 
they were unable to do so. How long it took a prisoner to cease to 
consider life outside the camp as real depended to a great extent on 
the strength of his emotional ties to his family and friends. The 
change to accepting camp lite as real never took place before 
spending two years in camp. Even then everyone was overtl) 

18 The prisoners in charge of a barrack kept track of what happened to the inhabitants 


of their barrack. In this way it was comparatively easy to ascertain how many died an 
how many were released. The former were always in the majority. 
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longing to regain freedom. Some of the indications from which 


one could learn about the changed attitude were: scheming to find 
oneself a better place in the camp rather than trying to contact the 
outer world,”” avoiding speculation about one’s family, or world 
affairs,’ concentrating all interest on events taking place inside of 
the camp. When the author expressed to some of the old prisoners 
his astonishment that they seemed not to be interested in discussing 
their future life outside the camp, they frequently admitted that 
they no longer could visualize themselves living outside the camp, 
making free decisions, taking care of themselves and their families. 
The changes in attitudes toward their families and to events taking 
place in the outside world were not the only ones which could be 
observed in old prisoners; other differences between old and new 
prisoners could be recognized in their hopes for their future lives, 
in the degree to which they regressed to infantile behavior, and in 
many other ways. When discussing these differences between old 
and new prisoners it should be borne in mind that there were great 
individual variations, that all statements are only approximations 
and generalizations, and that the categories are interrelated. 


CHANGES IN ATTITUDES TOWARD Onr’s FAMILY AND FRIENDS 


The new prisoners were usually those who received most letters, 
money, and other signs of attention. Their families were trying 
everything to free them. Nevertheless they consistently accused 
them of not doing enough, of betraying and cheating them. They 
would weep over a letter telling of the efforts to liberate them, but 
curse in the next moment when learning that some of their property 
had been sold without their permission. They would swear at their 
families which “obviously” considered them “already dead.” Even 
the smallest change in their former private world attained tremen 
dous importance, They might have forgotten the names of some 
of their best friends,” but once they learned that the friends had 


W prisoners would spend all their moncy on efforts to smuggle letters out of the 
r to receive communications without having them censored. Old prisoners did not 
ir money for such purposes. They used it for securing for themselves “soft” jobs, 
erical work in the offices of the camp or work in the shops where they were at 
ected against the weather while at work. 
happened that on the same day news was received of a speech by President 
It, denouncing Hitler and Germany, and rumors spread that one officer of the 
Gestapo would be replaced by another. The new prisoners discussed the speech excitedly, 
and paid no attention to the rumors, the old prisoners paid no attention to the speech, but 
devoted all their conversations to the changes in camp officers 
This tendency to forget names, places, and events is an interesting phenomenon 
ving discussion, which must be reserved for some other time 
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moved they were terribly upset and nothing could console them, 
This ambivalence of the new prisoners in relation to their families 
seemed to be due to a mechanism which was mentioned before 
Their desire to return exactly the person who had left was so great 
that they feared any change, however trifling, in the situation they 
had left. Their worldly possessions should be secure and untouched. 
although they were of no use to them at this moment. 

It is difficult to say whether the desire that everything remain 
unchanged was due to their realization of how difficult it might be 
to adjust to an entirely changed home situation or whether it finds 
its explanation in some sort of magical thinking running approxi. 
mately along the following lines: If nothing changes in the world 
in which I used to live, then I shall not change, either. In this way 
they might have tried to counteract their feeling that they were 
changing. The violent reaction against changes in their families 
was then the counterpart of the realization that they were changing. 
What enraged them was probably not only the fact of the change, 
but the change in standing within the family which it implied. 
Their families had been dependent on them for decisions, and now 
they were the ones to be dependent. That created in them a feeling 
of dependency. The only chance they saw for becoming again th 
head of the family was that the family structure remain untouched 
despite their absence. Also they knew the attitudes of most persons 
toward those who have spent time in prisons of any kind. 

As a matter of fact, although most families behaved decently to 
those family members who were in the camp, serious problems were 
created. During the first months they spent a great deal of money 
in efforts to free the prisoner, quite often more than they could 
afford. When pleading with Gestapo members to set their relatives 
free—an unpleasant task at best—they were repeatedly told that it 
was the prisoner’s own fault that he was imprisoned. Later on, 
they found difficulties in finding employment because a family 
member was suspect; their children had difficulties at school; they 
were excluded from public relief. So it was only natural that they 
came to resent having a family member in the camp. Their friends 
did not have much compassion for them, because the German popv- 
lation at large developed certain defense mechanisms against the 
concentration camp. The Germans could not stand the idea of 
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g in a world where one was not protected by law and order.” 


t would not believe that the prisoners in the camps had not 


ommitted outrageous crimes since the way they were punished 
rmitted only this conclusion. So actually a slow process of aliena- 
took place between the prisoners and their families, but as far 
new prisoners were concerned this process was only begin- 
The question arises as to how they could blame their families 
changes which actually occurred in them, and whose cause they 
ere. It might be that the prisoners took so much punishment, 
had to endure such hardships, that they could not accept any blame. 
They felt that they had atoned for any past shortcomings in their 
relations to their families and friends, and for any changes which 
might occur in them; in this way they were free from accepting 
any responsibility in this respect, and free from any guilt-feelings; 
and so they felt freer to hate other people, even their own families, 
for their defects. 

This feeling of having atoned for all guilt had some real founda- 
tion. When the concentration camps were first established the 
Nazis detained in them their more prominent foes. Pretty soon 
there were no more prominent enemies available, because they were 
either dead, in the jails, the camps, or had emigrated. Still, an 
institution was needed to threaten the opponents of the - system. 
Too many Germans became dissatisfied with the system. To 
imprison all of them would have interrupted the functioning of the 
industrial production, the upholding of which was a paramount 
goal of the Nazis. So if a group of the population got fed up with 
the Nagi regime, a selected few members of this group would be 
brought into the concentration camp. If lawyers became restless, 
a few hundred lawyers were sent to the camp, the same happened 
to physicians when the medical profession seemed rebellious, etc. 
The Gestapo called such group punishments “actions” and this new 
system was first used during the year 1937-38, when Germany was 
first preparing to embark on the annexation of foreign countries. 
During the first of these “actions” only the leaders of the opposition 
group were punished. That led to the feeling that just to belong 


S irlier discussion of the rationalizations of middle-class prisoners 
¢ concentration camp, being an integral part of the Nazi system, has an interesting 
eflecting the changes which this system underwent The author hopes sometime 
ble to present the camp in its historical development. This paper is based on the 


which could be observed during the year 1938-39. 
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to a rebellious group was not dangerous, since only the leaders were 
threatened. Soon the Gestapo revised its system and selected the 
persons to be punished so that they represented a cross-section 
through the different strata of the group. This new procedure had 
not only the advantage of spreading terror among all members of 
the group, but made it possible to punish and destroy the group 
without necessarily touching the leader if that was for some reason 
inopportune.” Though prisoners were never told exactly why they 
were imprisoned, those imprisoned as representatives of a group 
came to know it. Prisoners were interviewed by the Gestapo to 
gain information about their relatives and friends. During these 
interviews prisoners sometimes complained that they were impris- 
oned while more prominent foes of the Nazis were at liberty. They 
were told that it was just their bad luck that they had to suffer as 
members of a group, but if their fate did not teach the group to 
behave better they would get a chance to meet them all in the camp. 
So the prisoners rightly felt that they were atoning for the rest of 
the group, but the outsiders could not see it this way. Not to 
receive the special attention to which they felt they were entitled 
added to the prisoners’ resentment against the outside world. But 
even when they were complaining about them, and accusing them, 
the new prisoners always loved to speak about their relatives and 
friends, their position in the outside world, and their hopes about 
their future in it. 

Old prisoners did not like to be reminded of their families and 
former friends. When they spoke about them, it was in a ver 
detached way. They liked to receive letters, but it was not very 
important to them, partly because they had lost contact with the 
events related in them. It has been mentioned that they had some 
realization of how difficult it might be for them to find their way 
back, but there was another contributing factor, namely, the pris 
oners’ hatred of all those living outside of the camp, who “enjoyed 
life as if we were not rotting away.” 

This outside world which continued to live as if nothing had 
happened was in the minds of the prisoners represented by those 

24 At one time a movement opposed to the Nazis’ regimentation of cultural activiti 
centered around the person of a famous conductor, who, in general, was favorably inclined 
towards Naziism. He was never punished, but the group was destroyed by the imp! 


ment of a cross-section of it. So he found himself a leader without followers and 
movement subsided. 
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whom they used to know, namely, by their relatives and friends. 
But even this hatred was very subdued in the old prisoners. It 
seemed that, as much as they had forgotten to love their kin, they 
had lost the ability to hate them. They had learned to direct a 
» amount of aggression against themselves so as not to get into 


re 
K Cue 


» many conflicts with the Gestapo, while the new prisoners still 
ed their aggressions against the outer world, and—when not 
supervised—against the Gestapo. Since the old prisoners did not 
show much emotion either way, they were unable to feel strongly 
about anybody. 

Old prisoners did not like to mention their former social status 
or their former activities, whereas new prisoners were rather boast 
ful about them. New prisoners seemed to try to back their self 
esteerm by letting others know how important they had been, with 
the very obvious implication that they still were important. Old 
prisoners seemed to have accepted their state of dejection, and to 
compare it with their former splendor—and anything was magnifi- 
cent when compared with the situation in which they found them 
selves—was probably too depressing. 


Hopes asout Lire AFTER LIBERATION 


Closely connected with the prisoners’ beliefs about, and attitudes 
toward, their families were their beliefs and hopes concerning their 
life after release from camp. Here the prisoners embarked a great 
deal on individual and group daydreams. To indulge in them was 
one of the favorite pastimes if the general emotional climate in the 
camp was not too depressed. There was a marked difference 
between the daydreams of the new and the old prisoners. The 
longer the time a prisoner had spent in camp, the less true to reality 
were his daydreams; so much so that the hopes and expectations 
of the old prisoners often took the form of eschatological or mes 
sianic hopes; this was in line with their expectation that only such 
an event as the end of the world would liberate them. They would 
daydream of the coming world war and world revolution. They 
were convinced that out of this great upheaval they would emerge 
as the future leaders of Germany at least, if not of the world. This 
was the least to which their sufferings entitled them. These 
grandiose expectations were coexistent with great vagueness as to 


their future private lives. In their daydreams they were certain to 
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emerge as the future secretaries of state, but they were less certai 
whether they would continue to live with their wives and children, 
Part of these daydreams may be explained by the fact that they 
seemed to feel that only a high public position could help them to 
regain their standing within their families. 

The hopes and expectations of the new prisoners about their 
future lives were much more true to reality. Despite their open 
ambivalence about their families, they never doubted that they were 
going to continue to live with them just where they had left off. 
They hoped to continue their public and professional lives in the 
same way as they used to live them. 

Most of the adaptations to the camp situation mentioned so far 
were more or less individual behaviors, according to our definition. 
The changes discussed in the next section, namely, the regression 
to infantile behavior, was according to our definition a mass phe- 
nomenon. The writer is of the opinion—partly based of intro- 
spection, and partly on discussions with the few other prisoners who 
realized what was happening—that this regression would not have 
taken place if it had not happened in all prisoners. Moreover, 
whereas the prisoners did not interfere with another’s daydreams 
or with his attitudes to his family, they asserted their power as a 
group over those prisoners who objected to deviations from normal 
adult behavior. They accused those who would not develop a child- 
like dependency on the guards as threatening the security of the 
group, an accusation which was not without foundation, since the 
Gestapo always punished the group for the misbehavior of indi- 
vidual members. This regression into childlike behavior was, 
therefore, even more inescapable than other types of behavior 
imposed on the individual by the impact of the conditions in the 
camp. 

REGRESSION INTO INFANTILE BEHAVIOR 


The prisoners developed types of behavior which are character- 
istic of infancy or early youth. Some of these behaviors developed 
slowly, others were immediately imposed on the prisoners and 
developed only in intensity as time went on. Some of these mort 
or less infantile behaviors have already been discussed, such as 
ambivalence to one’s family, despondency, finding satisfaction in 


daydreaming rather than in action. 
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Whether some of these behavior patterns were deliberately pro 
ced by the Gestapo is hard to ascertain. Others were definitely 


duced by it, but again we do not know whether it was con- 


<iously done. It has been mentioned that even during the trans 
rtation the prisoners were tortured in a way in which a cruel 


ai domineering father might torture a helpless child; here it 
should be added that the prisoners were also debased by techniques 
which went much further into childhood situations. They were 
forced to soil themselves. In the camp the defecation was strictly 
regulated; it was one of the most important dailv events, discussed 

great detail. During the day the prisoners who wanted to 
lefecate had to obtain the permission of the guard. It seemed as 
if the education to cleanliness would be once more repeated. It 
seemed to give pleasure to the guards to hold the power of granting 
or withholding the permission to visit the latrines. (Toilets were 
mostly not available.) This pleasure of the guards found its 
counterpart in the pleasure the prisoners derived from visiting the 
latrines, because there they usually could rest for a moment, secure 
from the whips of the overseers and guards. They were not always 
so secure, because sometimes enterprising young guards enjoyed 
interfering with the prisoners even at these moments. 

The prisoners were forced to say “thou” to one another, which 
in Germany is indiscriminately used only among small children. 
They were not permitted to address one another with the many 
titles to which middle- and upper-class Germans are accustomed. 
On the other hand, they had to address the guards in the most 
deferential manner, giving them all their titles 

The prisoners lived, like children, only in the immediate present; 
they lost the feeling for the sequence of time, they became unable 
to plan for the future or to give up immediate pleasure satisfactions 
to gain greater ones in the near future. They were unable to estab- 
lish durable object-relations. Friendships developed as quickly as 
they broke up. Prisoners would, like early adolescents, fight one 
another tooth and nail, declare that they would never even look at 
one another or speak to one another, only to become close friends 
within a few minutes. They were boastful, telling tales about what 
they had accomplished in their former lives, or how they succeeded 
in cheating foremen or guards, and how they sabotaged the work. 
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Like children they felt not at all set back or ashamed when j; 
became known that they had lied about their prowess. 

Another factor contributing to the regression into childhood 
behavior was the work the prisoners were forced to perform. New 
prisoners particularly were forced to perform nonsensical tasks, such 
as carrying heavy rocks from one place to another, and after a while 
back to the place where they had picked them up. On other days 
they were forced to dig holes in the ground with their bare hands, 
although tools were available. They resented such nonsensical 
work, although it ought to have been immaterial to them whether 
their work was useful. They felt debased when forced to perform 
“childish” and stupid labor, and preferred even harder work when 
it produced something that might be considered useful. There 
seems to be no doubt that the tasks they performed, as well as the 
mistreatment by the Gestapo which they had to endure, contributed 
to their disintegration as adult persons. 

The author had a chance to interview several prisoners who before 
being brought into the camp had spent a few years in prison, some 
of them in solitary confinement. Although their number was too 
small to permit valid generalizations, it seems that to spend time 
in prison does not produce the character changes described in this 
paper. As far as the regression into childhood behaviors is con- 
cerned, the only feature prison and camp seem to have in common 
is that in both the prisoners are prevented from satisfying their 
sexual desires in a normal way, which eventually leads them to the 
fear of losing their virility. In the camp this fear added strength 
to the other factors detrimental to adult types of behavior and pro 
moted childlike types of behavior. 

Summary. Significant differences could be observed when com 
paring old and new prisoners. They seemed to originate in per 
sonality changes which were brought about by the impact of the 
camp experiences on the prisoners. One of the differences was 2 
changed frame of reference, indicated by the difference in evaluat- 
ing extreme experiences as “real” or unreal. Old prisoners had 
more or less lost contact with their families and the world outside 
the camp. Tlieir evaluation of their own importance had become 
fantastic, as could be seen from their hopes about their lives after 
liberation. These exaggerated hopes were partly due to the feeling 
that they were atoning for others and were, therefore, entitled to 
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reward. All changes produced by living in the camp seemed to 
force the prisoners back into childhood attitudes and behaviors and 
they became in this way more or less willing tools of the Gestapo. 


Tue Frvat ADJUSTMENT TO THE Lire IN THE CAMP 

A prisoner had reached the final stage of adjustment to the camp 
situation when he had changed his personality so as to accept as 
his own the values of the Gestapo. A few examples may illustrate 
how this acceptance expressed itself. 

The Gestapo considered, or pretended to consider, the prisoners 
the scum of the earth. They insisted that none of them was any 
better than the others. One of the reasons for this attitude was 


probably to impress the young guards who received their training 


in the camp that they were superior to even the most outstanding 
prisoner and to demonstrate to them that the former foes of the 
Nazis were now subdued and not worthy of any special attention. 
If a formerly prominent prisoner had been treated better, the simple 
guard would have thought that he is still influential; if he had 
been treated worse, they might have thought that he is still dan 
gerous. This was in line with the desire to impress the guards that 
even a slight degree of opposition against the Nazi system led to 
the entire destruction of the person who dared to oppose, and that 
the degree of opposition made no difference in this respect. Occa 
sional talks with these guards revealed that they really believed in 
a Jewish-capitalistic world conspiracy against the German people, 
and whoever opposed the Nazis participated in it and was therefore 
to be destroyed, independent of his role in the conspiracy. So 
it can be understood why their behavior to the prisoners was that 
normally reserved for dealing with one’s vilest enemy. 

The prisoners found themselves in an impossible situation due 
to the steady interference with their privacy on the part of the 
guards and other prisoners. So a great amount of aggression 
accumulated. In the new prisoners it vented itself in the way it 
might have done in the world outside the camp. But slowly pris- 
oners accepted, as expression of their verbal aggressions, terms 
which definitely did not originate in their previous vocabularies, 
but were taken over from the very different vocabulary of the 
Gestapo. From copying the verbal aggressions of the Gestapo to 
copying their form of bodily aggressions was one more step, but it 
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took several years to make this step. It was not unusual to find ol 
prisoners, when in charge of others, behaving worse than the 
Gestapo, in some cases because they were trying to win favor with 
the Gestapo in this way but more often because they considered this 
the best way to behave toward prisoners in the camp. 

Practically all prisoners who had spent a long time in the cam; 
took over the Gestapo’s attitude toward the so-cailed unfit prisoners 
Newcomers presented the old prisoners with difficult problems 
Their complaints about the unbearable life in camp added ney 
strain to the life in the barracks, so did their inability to adjust to it 
Bad ‘ehavior in the labor gang endangered the whole group. So. 
newcomer who did not stand up well under the strain tended to 
become a liability for the other prisoners. Moreover, weakling; 
were those most apt eventually to turn traitors. Weaklings usual) 
died during the first weeks in the camp anyway, so it seemed as 
well to get rid of them sooner. So old prisoners were sometimes 
instrumental in getting rid of the unfit, in this way making 2 
feature of Gestapo ideology a feature of their own behavior. This 
was one of the many situations in which old prisoners demonstrated 
toughness and molded their way of treating other prisoners accord 
ing to the example set by the Gestapo. That this was really a 
taking-over of Gestapo attitudes can be seen from the treatment of 
traitors. Self-protection asked for their elimination, but the way 
in which they were tortured for days and slowly killed was taken 
over from the Gestapo. 

Old prisoners who seemed to have a tendency to identify them- 
selves with the Gestapo did so not only in respect to aggressive 
behavior. They would try to arrogate to themselves old pieces of 
Gestapo uniforms. If that was not possible, they tried to sew and 
mend their uniforms so that they would resemble those of the 
guards. The length to which prisoners would go in these efforts 
seemed unbelievable, particularly since the Gestapo punished them 
for their efforts to copy Gestapo uniforms. When asked why they 
did it they admitted that they loved to look like one of the guards. 

The identification with the Gestapo did not stop with the copying 
of their outer appearance and behavior. Old prisoners accepted 
their goals and values, too, even when they seemed opposed to their 
own interests. It was appalling to see how far formerly even 
politically well-educated prisoners would go in this identification 
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ne time American and English newspapers were full of stories 
the cruelties committed in the camps. The Gestapo punished 
soners for the appearance of these stories true to their polic y 
ishing the group for whatever a member or a former member 

the stories must have originated in reports of former 

rs. In discussions of this event old prisoners would insist 

t is not the business of foreign correspondents or newspapers 
ther with German institutions and expressed their hatred of 
journalists who tried to help them. The writer asked mor 
hundred old political prisoners ‘the following question: 

if 1am lucky and reach foreign soil, should I tell the story of the 
and arouse the interest of the cultured world?” He found 
two who made the unqualified statement that everyone 
caping Germany ought to fight the Nazis to the best of his 

ilities. All others were hoping for a German revolution, but did 
not like the idea of interference on the part of a foreign power. 

When old prisoners accepted Nazi values as their own they 
usually did not admit it, but explained their behavior by means of 
rationalizations. For instance, prisoners collected scrap in the camp 
because Germany was low on raw materials. When it was pointed 
out that they were thus helping the Nazis, they rationalized that 
through the saving of scrap Germany’s working classes, too, became 
richer. When erecting buildings for the Gestapo, controversies 
started whether one should build well. New prisoners were for 
sabotaging, a majority of the old prisoners for building well. They 
rationalized that the new Germany will have use for these build 
ings. When it was pointed out that a revolution will have to 
destroy the fortresses of the Gestapo, they retired to the general 
statement that one ought to do well any job one has to do. It 
seems that the majority of the old prisoners had realized that they 
could not continue to work for the Gestapo unless they could con- 
vince themselves that their work made some sense, so they had to 

nce themselves of this sense. 

The satisfaction with which some old prisoners enjoyed the fact 
that, during the tw‘ce daily counting of the prisoners, they really 
had stood well at attention can be explained only by the fact that 
they had entirely accepted the values of the Gestapo as their own. 
Prisoners prided themselves of being as tough as the Gestapo mem 


bers. This identification with their torturers went so far as copying 
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their leisure-time activities. One of the games played by the guar; 
was to find out who could stand to be hit longest without uttering 
a complaint. This game was copied by the old prisoners, . 
though they had not been hit often and long enough withoy 
needing to repeat this experience as a game. 

Often the Gestapo would enforce nonsensical rules, originating jy 
the whims of one of the guards. They were usually forgotten x 
soon as formulated, but there were always some old prisoners wh 
would continue to follow these rules and try to enforce them o 
others long after the Gestapo had forgotten about them. Once, fo; 
instance, a guard on inspecting the prisoners’ apparel found tha 
the shoes of some of them were dirty on the inside. He ordered 
all prisoners to wash their shoes inside and out with water and soap 
The heavy shoes treated this way became hard as stone. The order 
was never repeated, and many prisoners did not even execute jt 
when given. Nevertheless there were some old prisoners who not 
only continued to wash the inside of their shoes every day bu 
cursed all others who did not do so as negligent and dirty. Thes 
prisoners firmly believed that the rules set down by the Gestapo 
were desirable standards of human behavior, at least in the camp 
situation. 

Other problems in which most old prisoners made their peace 
with the values of the Gestapo included the race problem, although 
race discrimination had been alien to their scheme of values before 
they were brought into the camp. They accepted as true the claim 
that Germany needed more space (“Lebensraum”), but added “: 
long as there does not exist a world federation,” they believed in 
the superiority of the German race. It should be emphasized that 
this was not the result of propaganda on the side of the Gestapo 
The Gestapo made no such efforts and insisted in its statements 
that it was not interested in how the prisoners felt as long as the; 
were full of fear of the Gestapo. Moreover, the Gestapo insisted 
that it would prevent them from expressing their feelings anywa 
The Gestapo seemed to think it impossible to win the prisoners for 
its values, after having made them subject to their tortures. 

Among the old prisoners one could observe other developments 
which indicated their desire to accept the Gestapo along lines whici 
definitely could not originate in propaganda. It seems that, since 
they returned to a childlike attitude toward the Gestapo, they had 
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lesire that at least some of those whom they accepted as all 
owerful father-images should be just and kind. They divided their 
rive and negative feelings—strange as it may be that they should 
positive feelings, they had them—toward the Gestapo in such 
wav that all positive emotions were concentrated on a few officers 
were rather high up in the hierarchy of camp administrators, 


0 


hardly ever on the governor of the camp. They insisted that 
se ofhcers hide behind their rough surfaces a feeling of justice 
| propriety; he, or they, were supposed to be genuinely interested 


pul 


in the prisoners and even trying, in a small way, to help them. 
Since nothing of these supposed feelings and efforts ever became 

parent, it was explained that he hid them so effectively because 
otherwise he would not be able to help the prisoners. The eager- 
ness of these prisoners to find reasons for their claims was pitiful. 
4 whole legend was woven around the fact that of two officers 
inspecting a barrack one had cleaned his shoes from mud before 
entering. He probably did it automatically, but it was interpreted 
as a rebuff to the other officer and a clear demonstration of how he 
felt about the concentration camp. 

After so much has been said about the old prisoners’ tendency to 
conform and to identify with the Gestapo, it ought to be stressed 
that this was only part of the picture, because the author tried 
(0 concentrate on interesting psychological mechanisms in group 
behavior rather than on reporting types of behavior which are either 
well known or could reasonably be expected. These same old 
prisoners who identified with the Gestapo at other moments defied 
t, demonstrating extraordinary courage in doing so. 

Summary. In conclusion it should be emphasized again that 
this essay is a preliminary report and does not pretend to be 
exhaustive. The author feels that the concentration camp has an 
importance reaching far beyond its being a place where the Gestapo 
takes revenge on its enemies. It is the main training ground for 
young Gestapo soldiers who are planning to rule and police Ger 
many and all conquered nations; it is the Gestapo’s laboratory 
where it develops methods for changing free and upright citizens 

t only into grumbling slaves, but into serfs who in many respects 
accept their masters’ values They still think that they are follow 
ng their own life goals and values, whereas in reality they have 


accepted the Nazis’ values as their own. 
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It seems that what happens in an extreme fashion to the prisoner; 
who spend several years in the concentration camp happens in les, 
exaggerated form to the inhabitants of the big concentration camp 
called greater Germany. It might happen to the inhabitants of 
occupied countries if they are not able to form organized groups of 
resistance. The system seems too strong for an individual to break 
its hold over his emotional life, particularly if he finds himself 
within a group which has more or less accepted the Nazi system, 
It seems easier to resist the pressure of the Gestapo and the Nazis 
if one functions as an individual; the Gestapo seems to know that 
and therefore insists on forcing all individuals into groups which 
they supervise. Some of the methods used for this purpose are the 
hostage system and the punishment of the whole group for what. 
ever a member of it does; not permitting anybody to deviate in his 
behavior from the group norm, whatever this norm may be; dis. 
couraging solitary activities of any kind, etc. The main goal of 
the efforts seems to be to produce in the subjects childlike attitudes 
and childlike dependency on the will of the leaders. The most 
effective way to break this influence seems to be the formation of 
democratic groups of resistence of independent, mature, and self- 
reliant persons, in which every member backs up, in all other mem- 
bers, the ability to resist. If such groups are not formed it seems 
very difficult not to become subject to the slow process of person- 
ality disintegration produced by the unrelenting pressure of the 
Gestapo and the Nazi system. 

Inasmuch as the concentration camp is the laboratory of the 
Gestapo for subjecting not only free men, but even the most ardent 
foes of the Nazi system, to the process of disintegration from their 
position as autonomous individuals, it ought to be studied by all 
persons interested in understanding what happens to a population 
subject to the methods of the Nazi system. It is hoped that by 
understanding what happens to the unhappy persons under Nazi 
domination it will be possible to devise methods by means of which 
they will be helped to resurrect within a short time as autonomous 
and self-reliant persons. 
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PROBLEMS OF INTERNMENT CAMPS * 


BY CURT BONDY 


rofessional Institute, Richmond, Virginia 
College of William and Mary 


INTRODUCTION 


HEN the invasion of Europe comes, the Allied armies in 

liberating or conquering the different countries will find 
millions of people interned in camps. The three main groups will 
be camps for war prisoners, concentration camps, and refugee 
camps. Something will have to be done with these camps—most 
of them will be dissolved at once; some will have to be reorganized; 
and it may even be necessary to establish entirely new camps. The 
men who will be in charge should learn now about the camps, the 
internees, their development and reactions. 

The following article will discuss some of the problems and will 
make suggestions as to further studies and as to the training of 
special “reconstruction workers.” Part I contains the author’s per- 
sonal observations of the life in a concentration camp and the 
reactions of internees. Part II will treat other camps and suggest 
reasons why all internment camps have a destructive influence on 
the internees. Part III deals with four special problems in connec- 
tion with internment camps: (1) the dissolution of the concentra- 
tion camps, (2) the principles for temporary camps, (3) the train- 
ing of special “reconstruction workers,” and (4) the need for 
further studies. 


I. OBSERVATIONS IN A CONCENTRATION CAMP 


Description of the Concentration Camp Buchenwald—Germany 
To set the stage for a discussion of internment camps, I shall 
describe the notorious concentration camp Buchenwald near 
Weimar in Germany. 
In November, 1938, the Nazis carried out one of their big actions 


* The author was formerly a professor of social psychology and social pedagogics at the 
ies in Hamburg and Goettingen in Germany. He served as a jailor, social worker, 
perintendent in prisons. For several years he was active in refugee work in Germany, 
England, and Holland, especially in camps. He knows concentration camps from his own 
experience as an inmate. 
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against the Jewish population in Germany. Nearly all synagogues 
in Germany were set on fire in one night, and tens of thousands of 
men between 18 and 65 years of age were taken to concentration 
camps. The pretext for these acts was the assassination of an officer 
of the German legation in Paris by a young Polish Jew. 

I was among those arrested and sent to Buchenwald. Mistreat. 
ment started at the railroad station in Weimar. We were driven 
into an underpass where stormtroopers senselessly cudgeled the 
defenseless mass with all kinds of instruments. The old men, not 
being able to run fast, were those who came in for most injury. 
They looked horrible with their bleeding wounds, which were never 
dressed. Each prisoner received a number and had his hair clipped. 
The mistreatment continued and was particularly bad during the 
first days and nights. Sometimes the prisoners had to stand up for 
many hours or sit on a hard stone floor, or they were not allowed 
to go to the toilet, all unbearable torture. One day the prisoners 
had to sit for hours around two whipping racks and watch while 
various captives were flogged with different kinds of whips. Dur- 
ing one of the first nights the stormtroopers were permitted to vent 
their rage freely. Water was distributed in the night after a long 
period without any beverage. I suppose that a laxative was mixed 
in the water. The poor chaps who then ran out of the barracks 
were pitilessly tortured, shot at, strangled, and mistreated in other 
ways. I cannot guess how many captives died in that horrible 
night, but it was a considerable number. I know from an abso 
lutely reliable source that a few weeks after I had left the camp, 
a prisoner, who had killed a sentry while trying to escape, was 
publicly hanged. All the prisoners, insufficiently dressed for the 
cold, had to walk in line into the court yard and be present while 
the man was hanged. 

It is unnecessary to describe in more detail what else happens in 
concentration camps, since everyone is more or less familiar with 
the reports concerning them. Although these reports may be in 
part exaggerated, they give in general a true picture. We know 
how great is the tendency of the human imagination to exaggcrate 
in the effort to picture the torture and humiliation of others. About 
the concentration camps no exaggeration is necessary; the most 
gruesome fantasies are reality. In our camp, the housing of 10,000 
or more new Schutzhaeftlinge (prisoners in “protective custody”) 
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was unspeakably bad. Five large barracks were hastily constructed 


nd the prisoners herded in. They had to sleep on the bare floors. 
They did not even receive straw. The food was scant in the extreme, 
especially for the first few days. The younger prisoners suffered 
mostly from hunger, the older ones from thirst. Not only was there 
‘nsuficient drinking water, but for four weeks there was no water 
for washing with the exception of the water from occasional rains. 
Though it is almost unbelievable, toilet facilities were such that two 
orisoners drowned. Many of the prisoners did not have enough 
clothing. With very few exceptions they had absolutely nothing to 
do during the entire period of their confinement. The barracks 
were so crammed and the exit facilities so meager that merely to 
set the whole group out of the barracks took hours and required 
constant struggle. The space in front of the barracks available to 
the thousands of prisoners was very inadequate. No one knew how 
long he would have to remain or whether he would ever get out 


alive. Practically no mail was permitted. 


General Reaction of the Internees 

What were the effects of this treatment upon the prisoners? No 
one will be astonished that many internees completely broke down 
physically, psychologically, and morally. Such treatment would 
cause similar reactions in any large group of human beings. 

The urge of self-preservation, bestial fear, hunger, and thirst led 
to a complete transformation of the majority of the prisoners. 
Never before—not even during the last war—had I witnessed such 
a loss of self-control. The ruthless struggle of “each against all” 
began. No one spoke in ordinary tones, every one screamed. Some 
even satisfied their physical needs on the spot. The main thing 
was to get something to eat and to drink. When food was brought 
in, an excitement ensued which one can otherwise observe only 
among animals. 

A large proportion of the inmates, including most of the younger 
ones, could not be prevailed upon to do any kind of cooperative 
work, such as cleaning up the barracks or getting food for the 
community of prisoners. In many cases the sense of responsibility 
toward others disappeared entirely, as well as the least feeling of 
consideration of their common lot. Many a prisoner carried on a 
wild, ruthless, and thoroughly senseless struggle for his individual 
survival. Every trace of reason disappeared. For example, every 
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day some 100 to 200 prisoners were released. The names wer 
announced over loudspeakers. Often it was impossible to under. 
stand the names which were being called out if the announcemen; 
was made during mealtime. Meals took place amidst constan 
screaming, quarrels, and conflicts. 

Life in Buchenwald was so wild and unbearable that many oj 
the inmates committed suicide by severing an artery or running 
into the electrically charged barbed wire. A large number went 
mad. The chaos was naturally not equally intense at all times. [t 
was especially bad during the first few days and nights when the 
stormtroopers raged without restraint. 

It must be understood that this kind of mass behavior is not 
limited to concentration camps. I should like to give two examples, 
one from fiction and one from real life. The first is Ernest 
Hemingway’s description of the murder of fascists in For. whom 
the bell tolls. Here he gives an excellent and instructive example 
of the manner in which a group of peasants were transformed little 
by little into a brutal uninhibited mass. The second is the extremely 
interesting report of the sinking of the “Bismarck” in Harper's 
Magazine (February, 1942). According to this account, German 
sailors who had been trained to stand any danger, who were edu 
cated for death, lost their self-control when every hope of escape 
had vanished. It seems that men can stand a tremendous amount 
of danger and suffering, but that the point is eventually reached 
where only the bestial instincts of self-preservation remain. Ulti 
mately, there is only the will to survive. One must understand that 
it takes a combination of factors to produce such a state of mind. 
For instance, in another concentration camp where men of the same 
population group were interned, a fine sense of comradeship 
developed. The general conditions were t&e same, but food and 
housing were definitely better. The extreme stage was, therefore, 
not reached by these men. 


Reaction of a Special Group 

This picture of the reaction of the internees would not be com- 
plete without mentioning those men who were able to withstand 
the difficulties and who kept their self-control. A few behaved 
themselves in an exemplary manner and showed astonishing 
instances of self-sacrifice, comradeship, and courage. There wert 
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ly many heroes among them whose deeds will never become 


should like to describe a special group who did not fall victim 
influence of the mass. The reason why I am presenting this 
description lies in the fact that it may be taken as a proof of a very 
important pedagogical experience: Previous systematic character 
forming enables people better to withstand extremely difficult 
situations. 

This group comprised twenty young boys who were arrested on 
4 training farm, together with the director of this farm. I was in 
a position to observe them very closely. In order clearly to under- 
stand the reaction of this group, it is necessary to know that this 
training farm, in addition to its agricultural work, had stressed 
character building, group consciousness, and responsibility. 

This group succeeded in maintaining conscious control and com- 
plete reason despite the situation. It did not fall a victim to the 
general mass-suggestion. It maintained order and obedience; there 
was no screaming, although the nerves of these boys were also 
strained to the utmost. There were sometimes quarrels among them, 
but, on the whole, they remained in control of themselves. The 
individuals remained friendly, comradely, and conscious of their 
responsibility toward one another. Some of them even showed 
moving and extraordinary comradeship. 

From the beginning they set themselves the goal of bringing their 
entire group out of the concentration camp without loss of life 
or breakdown of nerves. They succeeded. Every one from this 
special group came out alive, without having suffered serious illness 
or loss of sanity. 

The manner in which an individual reacts to a difficult situation 
and the effects which it has upon him are to be seen not only by 
his behavior at the time of stress, but to a large extent by his 
behavior in the following months and even years. There is no 
doubt that many people received physical and spiritual injuries 
during this period in camp from which they will recover only very 
slowly, if at all. It is known that many people died shortly after 
their release. 


None of these boys, however, suffered any serious after-effects. 
Of course, many of the boys became sick after their release because 
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they had been weakened and their resistance to infection had been 
greatly lowered. But none of them showed any signs of the 
demoralization, or the great difficulty in adjustment, or the marked 
anxiety or hate-reactions so often to be found among people who 
were confined in concentration camps. 

But all this could be won only at the cost of periodically abandon- 
ing specific moral principles which were of extreme importance to 
them. A clear recognition of their position, and especially their 
weaknesses, forced them to such a course of action, if they were 
to carry out their primary task of bringing the entire group out of 
the camp alive and healthy. At the farm, education in the con- 
scious assumption of responsibility for others had played a con- 
siderable role. In the concentration camp this feeling of responsi- 
bility had to be consciously limited. 


They systematically organized and husbanded their limited 
means. I should like to make this clear through an example. 
Every one had brought a blanket along. This meant a great deal, 
for it was November and the barracks were not yet heated. They 
agreed among themselves that none should g've a blanket to anyone 
who did not belong to the group. There is no doubt that they 
might have saved some old prisoner from catching a cold or even 
from death with one of the blankets. On the other hand, it went 
without saying that the boys gladly gave their blankets to any mem- 
ber of their group who became ill. This applied also to the few 
friends whom they had accepted into their group. 

In other matters, too, they had to depart from their general moral 
principles. Most of the boys did this, I am sure, with the clear 
knowledge that they were committing an injustice which could not 
be avoided under the circumstances. Here, too, I can cite an 
example. It often happened that at mealtimes those who did not 
push forward got nothing to eat. There was a terrific amount of 
bribery and cheating. These boys, too, tried every means possible 
to obtain extra rations. This was a simple necessity merely in order 
to keep alive, and the origin of the extra ration was not examined 
too closely. Whenever possible, the boys did some extra work for 
which they sometimes received an extra loaf of bread. This they 
contributed to the group, and it was shared equally. 

The boys thus maintained a strong group egoism where vital 
questions were concerned; on the other hand, they were always 
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prepared to help in situations in which the group itself was not 
endangered. As a rule, whenever there were special tasks to be 
carried out, they stepped in and helped. They belonged to the 
few who were willing to wait hours for meals and then bring them 
back to the barracks. They were soon known throughout the camp 
for their exemplary behavior, their friendliness, and their willing- 
ness to help. However, I feel that the group was not proportionately 
large enough to exert a definite influence on the whole camp. 

| shall try to summarize the reactions and behavior of the group. 
The boys realized that it was impossible, in many cases, to help 
others if their own lives were endangered as a result, because they 
had set themselves the clear, simple task of saving the group and 
had applied themselves to it systematically. They were capable 
of estimating their own strength. Even in such inhuman sur- 
roundings, they succeeded in maintaining their consciousness and 
understanding. In spite of the fact that the boys felt the same 
elementary fears and were exposed to the same dangers as the 
others, they did not fall into the anarchistic demoralization of a 
large proportion of the prisoners. However, it must be realized 
that these boys were under the same leadership as before, that they 
were in a community with their friends, and that most of them 
stayed only three or four weeks in the concentration camp. 

So far I have described the prisoners in “protective custody.” In 
order to complete the picture of this concentration camp I list also 
the other captives at Buchenwald. This is important for under- 
standing the amazing inner difficulties and quarrels in such a camp. 
As far as I know, the following groups, differentiated by different 
signs on their clothing, were in Buchenwald: (1) Criminals who 
had served their terms, but whom the Nazi party believed should 
be kept in custody longer—there were the following subdivisions: 
(a) general criminals, (5) Jews, (c) homosexuals; (2) vagrants; 
(3) Ernste Bibelforscher (Jehovah’s Witnesses), a religious sect, 
whose members refused to take the oath of allegiance to Hitler, or 
any other oath; (4) communists, and other political prisoners; 
(5) Austrian political prisoners and army officers. 


II. INFERENCES AS TO OTHER INTERNMENT CAMPS 


Different Kinds of Camps and Different Groups of Internees 
When, in the following sections, inferences concerning the camps 
are made, we must keep in mind that there are very definite differ- 
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ences in the kinds of camps, the kinds of internees, and their genera] 
reactions to their internment. As already pointed out, we shall 
consider as internment camps, camps for war prisoners, concentra. 
tion camps, and refugee camps. 

The internment of prisoners-of-war is legal; detailed international 
laws regulate their treatment. The proper execution of these laws 
is controlled by representatives of neutral states. 

The prisoners in the concentration camps are not legally interned 
They have never been brought before a judge, they have had no 
chance to defend themselves, and the camp management has unre 
stricted power over them. They have no possibility whatsoever of 
doing anything against their arbitrary internment and treatment. 
They are absolutely without rights. In the concentration camps we 
find the most variegated conglomeration of internees; racial and 
political prisoners, criminals, and vagrants. 

Inmates of refugee camps are generally people who for racial or 
political reasons have had to leave their countries, and who have 
fled to some other countries with or without permission of their 
governments. In Holland, for instance, there were the so-called 
legal and illegal refugees. The “legal refugee” had previously 
received permission to enter Holland. They were allowed to stay 
at large somewhere in Holland. After the Jew-pogroms in Ger- 
many in November 1938, however, too many people wanted to go 
to Holland. The Dutch government gave permission for transitory 
stay to some people who had the possibility of subsequently emigrat- 
ing to another country. This permission, however, was granted 
with the provision that these persons remain interned during their 
stay in Holland. Later on, many refugees suffered, instead of an 
internment for a definite time, one of indeterminate duration, 
because their re-emigration was not possible. This kind of intern- 
ment was against the will of the refugees. The “illegal refugees” 
fled across the border of Holland without previous permission and 
were also interned against their wills. 

Legally the refugee camps must be listed between the war- 
prisoner and the concentration camps. 

There are still other kinds of internment camps, e.g., the camps 
for evacuees and forced labor camps, but the three previously listed 
camps are the most important. The internment camps, with all 
their differences, have this in common-—that persons are interned 
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vainst their own will for an indefinite time and without oppor- 
‘ty to hasten their release through their own efforts. 

The psychological problems of these different internees differ 
widely. Many war prisoners, for instance, feel relieved at first 


»( 
ax 


ver) 
because, as prisoners-of-war, they are now out of danger. They 
know—within limits—that they have certain rights and that, if they 
are badly treated, measures of retaliation can be taken on the pris- 

rs captured by their armies. They feel that they are suffering 
for their country. Most of them expect to go back to their country 
when the war is over, where they hope for succor, protection, and 
a chance for rehabilitation and readjustment. Some of them will be 
spared famine and ill-treatment. There will be differences, how- 
ever, in the mood of the prisoners of the losing and of the victorious 
side. 

Many civil prisoners will be quite different in their attitude and 
their behavior, and above all in their hopes for the future. Jews 
from Germany and Poland, for instance, must be regarded as quite 
unlike other internees, ¢.g., those in Holland. Their experiences 
are quite different and their hopes also. The German and Polish 
Jews have lost everything in their homelands. They have been 
degraded, and they do not know whether the end of the war means 
he end also of their sufferings. 

These examples may be sufficient to show the strong differences 
in the psychological situation of the different internees in the dif- 
ferent camps and countries. 


Reasons for the Destructive Effects of All Internment Camps 

With these differences in mind, we can now point out some 
factors in all internment camps which have a destructive effect on 
the character development of all internees. 


This destructive effect varies greatly with the duration of intern- 
ment, the kind of treatment, and the mental attitude of the 
internees, particularly in regard to their optimism as to the future. 

Generally, however, we can say that it is almost impossible for an 
individual to stay in an internment camp for a long time without 
undergoing radical physical, mental, and moral changes. What are 
these changes, and the underlying causes which bring them about? 

1. lsolation probably has a very strong effect on the internees. 
They are isolated from their usual surroundings, from their families, 
from their regular occupation, from their former mode of living, 
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from their culture, from their social life, and from the Opposite 
sex. In consequence of this isolation in the internment camps, al| 
social veneer and superficial personality traits soon disappear. With 
startling rapidity the internees reach a common denominator and 
lose their individuality. This common denominator is the lower 
not the higher, level of the group. Thus, ordinarily decent mep 
become careless of their personal appearance. They neglect wash. 
ing and shaving, become loose in their talk, and their sense of sham: 
is weakened. This influence of the mass and the lowering of the 
behavior level sets in very early. 

The sexual drive assumes enormous importance unless it 
diminished by hunger and extreme fatigue. The desire for satisfy. 
ing this drive increases in the first period of confinement, but pro. 
longed isolation will probably decrease it. The everlasting talk 
about sex and smut may be considered as compensatory satisfaction 
Homosexual acts are likely to occur often in the camps. 


Most of the prisoners lose all higher interests; they no longer like 
to read good books, to hear classical music, to study, etc. Men 
become more and more unbalanced and unrestrained, and more 
egocentric in the urge to satisfy their drives. Thus it can also be 
explained why the problem of food becomes such an important one 
in the camps. 

As the higher interests disappear, the prisoners acquire quite 
different standards of what is important and what is unimportant. 
They lose all contact with the outside world and with reality; often 
they are completely shut off from all news from outside. They do 
not hear anything about the war, their families, or their countries. 
Therefore the smallest events become extremely important; stories 
are made up and circulated about the leading officials. A whole 
system of rumors arises, the wildest and most unlikely stories are 
invented, spread, discussed, proved untrue. This lends to heavy 
fluctuations in mood which grasp the whole camp population. The 
men become restless and irritated; they have wild dreams. Some- 
times emotional epidemics develop. Thus we can understand this 
peculiar sytem of values which differs greatly from that outside. 
The whole external world becomes unreal and fantastic to the 
internees. 

The »men suffer extremely from the lack of affection, though 
most of them may not be aware of it. A few days ago a soldier of 
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the American army who had lived for a long time in one of the 
worst French internment camps said to me: “Believe me, we are 
fundamentally not so cynical and rough as we appear; behind this 
front is the wish for affection, love, and tenderness.” That is cer- 
rainly true, and often the most sensitive and fragile men try to 
protect themselves by excessive cynicism and roughness, but occa- 
sionally their real character is evident, e.g., in their behavior toward 
children and animals. 

On the other hand, the personal relationships between the 
internees are endangered. The prisoners are crowded and always 
with the same people. Each learns to know the others with all 
their faults, great and small, and all their habits. They get on one 
another’s nerves and long for companionship of new people. The 
closest friendships often cannot stand the test. The prisoners 
become hardened and unfriendly toward one another. They no 
longer greet each other. Small cliques and groups form. Quarrels 
break out over the most insignificant things. Certainly it is not 
only the isolation which influences the personality in this direction. 
All the different causes which we shall discuss later work together 
to produce this destruction of character. Doubtless, the loss of 
freedom as such is something which has often had an even greater 
effect than the isolation. This feeling of not being able to leave the 
camp, of being forced to stay here, influences the men extremely. 

2. Besides the isolation and the loss of personal freedom, the loss 
of recognition and of social status, the social degradation, has strong 
influence. I wonder whether the prisoners are generally quite 
aware of this. Now they are treated as the lower class of people, 
and they feel extremely degraded. They are daily made to realize 
that there is the “dominant class” of the guards, who have their 
freedom, who get more to eat and to smoke, and who are masters 
over the prisoners.” 

The internees now develop all the worst traits of members of 
groups who feel themselves oppressed and discriminated against. 
Most noticeable of these are envy and hate. These traits make men 
disagreeable, unreliable, and often dangerous. The prisoners are 
envious of all those people who lead a better life, who are free, who 
carn more money, and, above all, who have more to eat. This envy 
rapidly develops into hate. Hate demands satisfaction, and soon 


i ‘ a | ’ . 
Ur. Clarence R. Johnson, Prisoners of war. Los Angeles: Univ. Southern California 
SS, 1941. 
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something is found upon which hate can be vented. In this manner 
many of the frequent quarrels, fights, rivalries, and acts against the 
management and the guards can be partly explained. However, 
not only the hate but also the jammed energies call for release and 
lead to fights, dangerous attempts to escape, and other forms of 
insubordination. 

It is not difficult to explain why the men who are oppressed and 
degraded begin to brag and boast. They tell great stories about 
what they have been before and what they have performed. They 
begin by and by to believe these stories themselves and the thought 
of their previous greatness, social standard and position, their 
heroism, or even their sufferings help them a bit to overcome their 
present status. In the Kitchener Camp, a camp for refugees in 
England, for instance, the internees considered their previous 
imprisonment and tortures in a concentration camp something 
which should give them prestige. This is evidenced especially in 
their attitude toward their superiors. Remarks such as this are 
heard: “It’s easy enough for them to talk. How can a man who 
never was in a concentration camp possibly understand us?” The 
fact that I also had been in a concentration camp strengthened my 
position as a leader in this camp. 

Social degradation is followed by moral degradation. The men 
begin to become unfriendly towards their comrades, to lie unre- 
strainedly, to cheat, to steal, and to try in every way to get advan- 
tages for themselves. 

3. One important factor in the destructive effect of all internment 
camps is the “indeterminate sentence.” 1 mean by this that the 
prisoner does not have the slightest idea how long his internment 
will last. He always hopes for release. The war prisoners have 
hopes that an exchange of prisoners will take place, or that the 
Allies will conquer the country, or that the war will stop soon. 
Refugees hope that permission for immigration will soon arrive. 
This uncertainty about the duration of the imprisonment is prob- 
ably what unnerves the men most.’ Any other situation, no matter 
how bad, can be endured better than a disagreeable situation of 
uncertain duration. The millions of internees do not know how 
long they may have to stay in camp. Let me mention, incidentally, 
that, whereas I formerly supported the view that juvenile delin- 


2Cf. Adolf L. Fischer, Die Stacheldraht-Krankheit. (The barbed wire disease 
Zuerich: Rascher, 1918, p. 9. This pamphlet is important, and presents valuable material 
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quents should receive indeterminate sentences, my own experiences 
the concentration camp have greatly diminished my enthusiasm 

- this method. 

A great number of rumors in the camps deal with this question 

release. Here too, hopes, disappointments, and deepest depres- 

‘ons develop. This feeling is sometimes mixed with the strong 
urge to break the deadly monotony and boredom of the camp. 

ten the prisoners are only too ready to go to some other place, 

. if it is still worse. Here the desire of men for change and new 
experiences plays a great role. 

4. Uncertainty, as a whole, exercises a depraving effect on the 

nality of the internees. If we consider how much the soldiers 
are already worried about the fact that they do not know exactly 
what they will do after the war, we can understand how the 
internees feel. These men very often have not the slightest idea 
what will become of them, they realize that they are deteriorating; 
they know that their mental and physical energies are decreasing, 
that perhaps they will be unable to go back to their former profes- 
sions because they are losing experience and are not able to follow 
up the newest developments in their special fields. 

This uncertainty is augmented by worry about their families and 
their friends. Many of them have been separated from them for 
years, have never heard from them, do not know where their wives 
and children are, and often do not know even whether or not they 
are still living, or what terrible life they may be leading. 

Many have additional uncertainty as to the fate of their country 
and their home. Will they be able to return? When will they get 
permission to leave the camp? Thousands of such problems tor- 
ment them, till after a time they stop thinking and asking. They 
no longer torture themselves because they cannot stand it. They 
try to forget. The past becomes uncertain and nebulous, the picture 
of their family and friends indistinct. Many begin to gamble and 

nk and become still more superficial and cynical. Here are the 
roots of hopelessness, apathy, indifference, despair, distrust, and 
egocentricity. 


III. Succestions For DEALING wITH INTERNMENT CAMPS 


Dissolution of Concentration Camps 
Decisions about the concentration camps should be made before 
¢ invasion of Europe, and definite orders should be given before- 
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hand. These camps must be dissolved immediately. They are 
barbarous symbols of the worst aspects of Naziism; they are ana 
thema to the ideals of freedom and humanity for which the United 
Nations are fighting. They are the most cruel, shameless, and 
devilish institutions which human sadism has invented. The 
abolition of these camps can be a symbol of the new order which 
will begin with the entry of the Allied armies. 

I would even oppose concentration camps, as they are now in 
Europe, for the most dangerous Nazis. Internment may be neces. 
sary for them but the camps should not be run along the lines set 
down by the Nazis themselves. Even against their vindictive and 
still dangerous foes, the Allies should refrain from using methods 
which they have promised to eliminate in the world. Internees 
must have certain rights. They should not be treated like beasts. 


The methods of dissolving the camps cannot be: described in 
detail here. We can only mention a few suggestions. 


We can only hazard a.guess as to the situation which will be 
found in the camps when the invasion is completed. It is to be 
feared that many internees will have been murdered, or tortured to 
death, or have died from hunger and thirst, before the conquering 
armies can find occasion to liberate them. It is possible that the 
liberators will find a chaos of insane, starving, desperate, way- 
ward, neurotic people. Food, medicine, and trained hospital 
workers should be provided against this eventuality. 


For systematic dissolution the internees could be separated on 
the following bases: (1) All persons who nave homes to go to 
should be sent to them as soon as possible and should be given 
preference in arranging transportation. (2) Insane persons should 
be institutionalized under expert care. (3) Ill and maimed per- 
sons should be given the best available hospital care. (4) Young 
men who are able to serve in the armed forces (I am thinking now 
of camps in Greece, Holland, and other countries conquered by the 
Germans) should be given the opportunity to enlist. The dis 
ciplined life of the army could provide a bridge between the strict 
confinement of the concentration camp and the unfettered life of 
the civilian. (5) Criminals who have already served their terms 
should not be reinterned. Work and a chance for a normal civil 
life should be provided for them. If it is absolutely necessary to 
keep them in custody, they should be transferred to a regular prison 
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where their rights are clearly defined. (6) Vagrants should be 
brought into workhouses if they cannot adjust themselves to 
normal life and freedom. 

We realize fully that it may be impossible to put these plans into 
operation at once because some home countries will be still occu- 
pied; houses will have been destroyed; transportation may be woe- 
fully inadequate; asylums, hospitals, doctors, nurses, etc., may not 
be available in sufficient numbers. These facts, however, are not 
enough for continuing the concentration camps. I repeat: the 
concentration camps must be dissolved at once. The administrators 
must assume the responsibility of finding institutions, houses, farms, 
etc. to which the remaining internees can be brought. Breaking 
up into smaller units will help to dispel the concentration camp 
asmosphere. In addition, more privileges can be given and a 
friendly spirit can prevail. 


Principles for Temporary Camps 

In addition to the people released from concentration camps, 
certain other large groups will have to be housed and fed for a 
time; for example, evacuees whose homelands are still held by the 
enemy, groups whose homes have been appropriated, foreign 
workers who were forced to leave their homes, etc. For them 
temporary camps may be necessary if better accommodations are 
not available. 

It is not possible to decide beforehand what to do with all of 
these people, but some general principles can be listed here. The 
situation in a conquered enemy country will be entirely different 
from the situation in a liberated allied country. The internal 
political condition of the country will have an important influence 
in the planning. Camps for men, camps for women, camps for 
children, family camps, each will present its own special difficulties. 

[ have deliberately chosen the name “temporary camp” because 
these camps, although essential for a time, should be eliminated 
as soon as possible. The internees can be made to realize that no 
one wants to keep them there any longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary. The suggestions which follow are made for camp situations 
in which large masses must be taken care of. They would not 
always apply for small camps with few internees. 


We realize clearly that it is not possible to build up or reorgan- 
ize an interim camp into what can be regarded as a really desirable 
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institution. Loss of freedom, the isolation, and all the other diff. 
culties which we now know, prevent it. However, every available 
means should be used to minimize the difficulties and to achieve 
the best possible situation among these sometimes necessary evils, 

1. Whether a civil or a military agency should take over the 
management of a camp depends on the entire organization of the 
rehabilitation work. The larger the camp, the more strict map. 
agement is necessary. This could be guaranteed by the leadership 
of a high-ranking officer. My many experiences with internment 
camps and prisons have taught me that, for the general good and 
in the personal interest of the internees, good discipline and order 
are vitally necessary. 

Though military leadership may be necessary—at least at the 
beginning—to maintain order in the camp, I strongly recommend, 
on the other hand, the immediate use of trained social workers, o 
“reconstruction workers,” as I prefer to call them. Whether these 
are military or civil also depends on the whole rehabilitation plan. 
At any rate well-trained specialists should work under the military 
commandant as advisors and as leaders for the various departments. 
As soon as possible, however, internees themselves should be given 
responsible positions. 

An important method for the maintenance of order and disci- 
pline as well as for the improvement of the camps will be an intel- 
ligent differentiation of the internees. Much will depend on bring- 
ing together the right internees. Whether the grouping will be 
done according to political, national, or age classes can be decided 
only by consideration of the individual camp. The smaller the 
groups, the better for management and internees. 

As much self-government as possible should be introduced. The 
internees should, if necessary, relearn the democratic forms of liv- 
ing. They should be allowed to choose their own representatives, 
form their own council, and take over as much real responsibility 
and leadership as possible. Without a doubt, such self-government 
can help enormously to make life more bearable for the internees, 
to bolster the morale, to diminish difficulties, to better the disci- 
pline and order, and to facilitate the work of the management. 
Take as an example the problem of food. If the internees them- 
selves know what amount of food is available, if they can help in 
planning the menu and aid in supervising the preparation, they 
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are less likely to complain about the food situation, which is usually 
one of the sorest points of camp management. 

The principle should be followed that the internees should be 
given increasing responsibility and that they should do as much 
of the camp work as possible. 

A really efficient administration is almost an absolute necessity 
for the smooth running of the camp. The administration must 
provide a good time-schedule and insure its being followed. It 
must furnish meals at regular intervals and guarantee equal shares. 
It must be fair in the granting of privileges. It must have an 
accurate check in all its charges. It must distribute the mail 
promptly. These are some of the routine functions which must be 
capably discharged. We do not wish, however, to convey the 
impression that a good administration alone can guarantee the 
success of a camp. We have examples of many institutions with 
excellent administration which must, nevertheless, be regarded as 
ineficient because they do not accomplish their real purposes, and 
which are worthless because the right spirit is lacking. In the first 
place, the leader of the camp and his staff are those who develop 
the spirit and are responsible for it. The attitude of the leader is 
stamped on his staff and reflected in the entire camp. 

It is not always easy to determine what constitutes a desirable 
attitude on the part of the leader, but friendliness toward, and 
personal interest in, his charges are the most likely requisites, 
whether they spring from religious sentiment or humanitarian 
motives. This friendliness must be genuine. Dependent people 
are sensitive and very distrustful and would quickly realize it if 
this attitude were only a matter of policy. 

What all these people need—more even than in normal life— 
is love and friendliness, and they need these nearly as much as they 
need food and drink. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance that 
the right men be placed in charge of camps, and that they have 
well-trained and humanitarian assistants. If friendliness is the 
fundamental attitude toward internees, if they are treated as human 
beings, if they have clearly formulated and fixed rights, and if they 
are clearly shown that they are not regarded as inferiors, then social 
and educational policies can proceed without opposition and with 
a good chance for success. 

The camp leaders must show a great deal of understanding of 
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the internees. They must know why the men have developed their 
peculiar and often disagreeable traits of character. With this know]. 
edge they will be less likely to develop feelings of antipathy toward 
the internees. 

The staff, whether members of the invading troops or of the 
population or internees, must have an absolute, and possibly even 
exaggerated, feeling for justice. Although the internees may be 
unjust one against another, may have a whole system of favoritism 
and cliques, they still will demand from the staff—and with full 
right—absolfite justice, no favoritism, fair treatment, and equal 
opportunity for all. This extreme sensitiveness to injustice is easily 
understandable in view of the entire camp situation. The men 
will endure severity, strict discipline, and even punishment, but 
they sternly resent and resist the least injustice. 

Regularity is necessary. The more regularly the camp is kept 
going, the smoother it will run and the fewer reasons will exist 
for the people’s feeling uncertain about what they are allowed and 
not allowed to do. The administration of a camp should take good 
care not to alter its basic policies. It should never prohibit things 
if it is not in its power to carry through the interdictions. Threats 
of measures which afterwards cannot be put into practice should 
never be made. This would lead to disregard of management’s 
instructions. 

Cooperation among the staff members is absolutely necessary. 
The duties and responsibilities of the various officials have to be 
strictly defined and separated, just as the general policy of the camp 
must be set and remain consistent through frequent conferences. 
Unavoidable differences of opinion within the staff should be 
settled internally. 

Let me reiterate that, as soon as possible, more and more respon- 
sibilities should be transferred into the hands of the proper intern- 
ees. This is one of the most important means of obtaining their 
confidence and collaboration, and it is likewise an essential factor 
in readjusting them to life in freedom. They should gradually 
receive more liberties and a greater share in the administration. 
The whole camp procedure should be aimed toward their ultimate 
release. 

2. In larger camps it would be advisable to have certain special 
departments with experts in charge. In additicn to the general 
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administration, the following departments are suggested: (a) health, 

h) labor, (c) education and recreation, and (d) social work. 

The health department would have a wide range of responsibil- 
ities. Most camps will probably be in a terrible condition from the 
standpoint of health and hygiene. It will be likely that the food 
in the camps has been insufficient and unnutritious, even more so 
than that of the population at large. Therefore there will be starv- 
ing, malnourished, and sick people in the camps. When the liber- 
ators come, the strongest interest of the internees will be in food, 
and tobacco. Any attempt to influence the prisoners morally will 
be doomed to failure unless the fundamental needs are satisfied. 
A young prisoner once said to me, “You cannot expect us to be 
interested in intellectual work and ethics if we have not enough 
to eat.” Thus sufficient food must be regarded as a necessary pre- 
requisite for any favorable influence on the personality of the 
internee. 

The physician and the health department will find a great deal 
to do in improving housing, in clothing the internees, in bettering 
the hygienic conditions, and in caring for the sick. 

The labor department can do a good job in the camp if it profits 


by the experiences which were gained from different institutions, in 
work camps, and from the different experiments to bring the unem- 
ployed back to work. Generally, in all these institutions it is very 
dificult to get people to do regular and careful work. The incen- 
tives which generally make people work are not present in these 
institutions. 


There are only two reasons why people do a good job: either 
they are interested and absorbed in their work, or they work to 
earn money or to get other advantages. In general, a camp cannot 
make the work really interesting; but it is possible to obtain a good 
deal of work from the men by a sensible remunerative system. 
The wages for the work must be high enough to be a real incentive. 
The difference of the wages given for better work must be great 
enough to encourage a stronger effort. Payment by the job is more 
conducive to good morale than payment by the hour. 

It would be highly desirable to train the internees in some pro- 
fessions; I do not think that much training can be accomplished 
in a temporary camp, but vocational guidance might. The whole 
morale in the camps will be better when sensible work is done, 
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when the work is well organized, and when the people get paid 
for their work. 

The next departments, education, recreation, and social wor! 
cannot be overemphasized. We have learned that the whole pe; 
sonality of the internee is disordered by his confinement. Thes 
departments have the important and difficult task of rebuilding 
and improving the personalities of the internees. This can and 
must be done partly by developing a good educational and friend) 
“atmosphere” in the whole camp. 

The tasks of the educational and recreational department are 
manifold. Teachers, especiaily of adults, and group workers are 
the men best fitted to do this work. Here especially, internees 
themselves will be of great value. Study and practical courses in 
various fields should be introduced according to the profession; 
and interests of the internees. Special emphasis should be given to 
the education of the young internees. The men must have the 
feeling that all the educational endeavors are made to help them 
to fit into society upon their release, and to help them for their 
future. It will be very difficult for many internees to accustom 
themselves again to mental work, and the teachers will have to 
have much patience with them. 

A good library will be most important. If teachers cannot be 
provided, correspondence courses may take their place. 

Equally important will be the recreational work. Internees have 
much more leisure time than free persons. They have no home to 
go to, there is no family and little social life. Leisure time, there- 
fore, is sometimes the worst time for the internees. It is known 
that in many institutions week-ends of inactivity are almost 
unbearable. 

Sport and physical training must have a large place in the rehabil- 
itation work. It will not always be easy to get all internees to 
participate. But every effort should be made ta do so. Ambition 
could be aroused by competition between different groups. Inc: 
dentally, competition can be used also to get the internees to 
endeavor to have the cleanest barracks, to be the best-working 
group, etc. 

Music should be cultivated as much as possible, in the form of 
community singing, a camp orchestra, and listening to good music 
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the radio and victrola. Other worthwhile recreations are dra- 
matics, reading, debates, etc. 

The social work department should try to reestablish the inter- 
rupted relations between the internees and their families. Case 
work would also form a vital part of the necessary activity of this 
department. The chance to express themselves and find some 
understanding of their personal problems would be of great help 
to many of the internees. This would be a field ‘n which social 
workers, psychiatrists, and psychologists, also among the internees, 

wld be of great assistance.’ 

A fundamental and extremely important question which we can- 
not answer here is this: What measures should be taken in camps 
with people who grew up under fascist and Nazi ideology? How 
far is it possible to influence them, to convince them of the fallacy 
of their philosophy, and to give them something better? Here 
we face the very difficult problem of reeducation about which noth- 
ing really convincing has been said or written so far. But the prob- 


lem in question must be solved. How can one supplant the Nazi 


i 


philosophy? How is it possible for these people to sublimate their 


sadistic desires to which Naziism has allowed free rein? What will 
they get as a substitute? ~ Who will do the reeducation work ? 


The Reconstruction Worker 
[t certainly is not a pleasant picture which I have given of the 
ternment camps, the internees, and the difficulties in improving 
the situation and in educating the men. The foreign administrator 
and all who will be active in the reconstruction work should know 
in advance all the difficulties which they have to face in this work. 
| do not believe that the camp work and other social-pedagogical 
work which will have to be done in Europe can be accomplished 
unless there are especially trained workers. I do not believe that 
there are many of such well-trained and able “reconstruction 
workers” thus far. It does not necessarily follow that good army 
ofhcers would make good camp leaders, nor would the average 
case worker, nor the average group worker, nor the physician. This 
is not a belittling of such men in any way, but it must be clearly 
understood that the task with which they will be confronted will 
1 Korner, “The psychological needs of the individual dissolving in the mss and 


lity of clinical help.” (Observations in a French interment camp.) /]. soc. 
, 1942, 16, 143-150 
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be quite different from any work they have done before. I believe. 
however, that their previous work plus a specialized training would 
enable many of them to become good reconstruction workers, 

The more I think about all these problems, the more I realize 
that a careful selection and training of reconstruction workers, 
especially trained for internment camp and institutional work, js 
possible and necessary. Whether that should be done in the army 
or navy or whether civilians should be trained again depends on 
the decisions about the whole reconstruction program. 


I do not recommend having only theoretical training for these 
men. They should have their training in camps for prisoners-of. 
war or internment camps. The manifold difficulties which are 
regular occurrences in such institutions will give ample opportun- 
ities to study the problems. Methods of treatment, of organ- 
ization, of punishment, of recreation could be experienced, 
experimented with, and discussed. There will surely be “cases” 
enough to study. Some of these reconstruction workers could also 
be trained for special work with wayward children and youth. 


There is no reason to be afraid that all this special training will go 
for nought if these people are not used in Europe. They can be 
well used in this country to stand against the increasing flood of 
waywardness and criminality among children, young people, and 
adults now and after the war. 

Here I want to mention one principle which applies not only 
to reconstruction work but to the entire field of social work, read 
justment, rehabilitation, and feeding. I think that the armies of 
occupation should try at once to find native social workers, admin- 
istrators, teachers, etc., in the different countries to cooperate with 
them. The more such work is done by their own people, tc less 
friction there will be. I think that one of the first tasks will be to 
attempt to win over the youth, even the German youth. 


Need for Further Studies 

The more I think about the whole problem of the different intern- 
ment camps, the more I realize that further studies are necessary 
if the foreign administrators and reconstruction workers are to do 
a good job in the conquered countries. Competent and ample 
research work now will provide iaterial for training for their 
future duties. I want to mention here only a few problems which 
can be solved and which seem to me of special urgency. 
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1. There should be a systematic study of the Jiterature of intern- 
ment camps. There is a considerable amount of material but most 
of it needs careful interpretation. Probably some important con- 


clusions could be reached. 


2. In writing this paper I felt a great uncertainty about the after- 
effects of internment. As far as I know, not much is known about 


this subject. We do not know how deeply the stay in a concen- 
tration camp or in other camps influences the whole character 
structure, how long it takes to overcome the difficulties, and what 
methods of treatment could be used. Systematic interviews with 
former internees and written questionnaires might help. 

2. Systematic, direct studies of prisoners-of-war and civil prison- 
ers in internment camps should be made now. Never before has 
there been such an opportunity. 

4. A special study of German prisoners-of-war now in this 
country would help to discover what has to be done after conquer- 
ing Germany. 





THE DESCRIPTION OF PERSONALITY: 
BASIC TRAITS RESOLVED INTO CLUSTERS 


BY RAYMOND B. CATTELL 


Harvard University 


OBJECTIVES OF THE RESEARCH 


be a preparatory, theoretical paper (11), propounding conceptual 
clarifications necessary for pursuing the present research, an 
attempt has been made to distinguish and classify the various forms 
of trait unity in which trait elements are found to be integrated, 
Apparently there exist only three kinds of integration, which have 
been called dynamic, environmental mold, and constitutional 
unities. Logical, evaluative, stylistic, co-nascent, etymological, 
stimulus-response, and other unities, frequently utilized, by impli- 
cation, in common speech (as indicated by a survey of trait names), 
have a self-consistency which is either one of the above basic forms, 
disguised, or which is spurious, nonfunctional, and resident only 
in the mind of the observer. Of the true functional unities it must 
be said, however, that since they are relations between a genetically 
mutable organism and an historically changing environment their 
permanence is only relative. 

Methods of investigating trait unities were next examined and 
found to reduce to two, both of which are founded on, and only 
on, observation of co-variation (co-occurrence) of behavior events, 
as follows: (1) correlational, cluster, or factor analyses, based cither 
on static differences or changes in differences (“differential factor 
analysis”), with or without experimental control of sources of vari- 
ation; (2) temporal sequence, intra-individual studies, also of two 
kinds (11). 

The above generalizations about method apply, without excep- 
tion, only to common traits. It is maintained, however, that indi- 
vidual differences in personality can be described, with reasonable 
completeness, in terms of common traits. But, in a majority of 
people to a minor extent and in a minority of people to a major 
extent, individual, umique traits (1) become important in defining 
and measuring personality. Unique traits can be delimited and 
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sured (mainly as special sentiments, peculiar interests, abilities, 


| attitudes) only in logical categories, and in units of a logical, 
mative kind (11). 
The present research, accepting the above methodology, sets out 


u 


, put it into practice by discovering the actual instances of these 
three types of common trait unities existing in our present ponulation 
and culture. It aims at mapping the major traits or syndromes— 
hereafter called “basic traits’—through which the exact descrip- 
tion and measurement of personality may be most parsimoniously * 
achieved. 

Although ideally the search for basic traits should be guided by 
» combination of all four of the methods indicated above and 
described in the previous article (11), the present research makes 
a beginning with the first method only—the factor analysis of exist- 
ing individual differences in a sample population—and the present 
article is confined to describing the preparatory stages. The 
methodology of combining data from various approaches and 
diverse fields of psychological observation, principally to determine 
the “rotation of axes” and insure that the basic traits are psycho- 
logically real and universally applicable, will be discussed in an 


ensuing article (12). 


REMEDIES FOR DEFECTS IN THE Factor ANALYTIC APPROACH TO 
PERSONALITY 


Even within the first method, namely, static factor analysis of the 
conventional kind, our aim has been to discover new conditions for 
eliminating doubt or error and for improving the procedure gen- 
erally. Inspection of recent research will show that since factor 
analysis swung from the comparatively familiar field of abilities and 
educational attainments into the new jungle of difficulties presented 
by personality study some two dozen sets of true factor analytic 
findings have been produced (3; 4; 5; 13; 14; 15; 16; 17; 18; 19; 
20; 21; 24; 25; 26; 28; 20; 30; 31; 32; 333 393 403 413 42; 43; 44; 48; 
49; 50; 53) and a somewhat larger number of less systematic corre- 
lation cluster studies, of which the most important seem to be (6; 
22; 34; 35; 38; 47; 51). Unfortunately, fewer than half of the 
former build on test results or checked ratings, of known reliabil- 


parsimoniously” we do not mean, as in Thurstone’s use of the term in this con- 

most economically with respect to one set of mathematical analyses, in a single 

but economically with respect to all the predictive and other situations in which 
rait elements are likely to be employed. 
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ity, while the majority rest only on self-assessments on questionnair. 
items. 

Despite the somewhat varied methods and the uneven and unre. 
lated sources of data so characteristic of pioneer work it is claimed 
by Wolfle (52) that the fifty odd factors listed confirm one another 
by recognizable coincidence, to an encouraging extent. He instances 
the repeated appearance of the will-character factor (w), th 
surgency factor of temperament (c or f), the shyness factor, the 
dominance factor, the depression-worry factor, and the factor fo, 
hypersensitivity. But it may be objected that any common direction 
of interest among investigators, resulting from, for example, fash. 
ions in applied psychology, will lead to their choosing similar trait 
populations and the consequent emergence of similar major factor; 
This overdetermination by interest can be seen, for example, in the 
fact that all but two of the investigators finding a will-character 
factor are English, while every one of the researches discovering ; 
dominance pattern is American. Moreover, the number of factors 
which fail to reappear in more than one research, or which appear 
differently bounded and subdivided in different researches, is more 
impressive than the above list of recognizably similar factors. 

Both the failure to rediscover factors found previously and the 
possibility of getting uncertain or spurious confirmation are rooted 
in certain defects in the technique of factor analytic research. The 
chief defects which we need to remedy are as follows: 

1. The founding of some studies on behavior ratings or measure. 
ments and of others on mere self-ratings and questionnaire 
responses. A trait syndrome may “feel” to the wearer a different 
garment from the one seen by an outside observer, and the match- 
ing of the two may never be possible with certainty. 

2. The attempt to combine results from populations of diverse 
age, sex, or social background. We should expect new or modified 
factors to appear in passing from children to adolescents to adults. 

3. The practice of working out analyses on samples which are 
selected or abnormal with respect to one or more variables or with 
introduced homogeneities which are sometimes not even recorded. 
Some populations, for example, seem to have been far too hetero 
geneous with respect to age. Many existing analyses have unfor- 
tunately been based on student groups, narrowly selected for eco- 
nomic background or defective in range of intelligence. 
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4. The universe of “trait elements” * for which intercorrelations 
have been calculated has been defective in number or in range of 
personality aspects.” 

« The trait elements which have been intercorrelated to reveal 

unities have themselves been too wide and therefore prob- 
ly not pure elements. Commonly because of some logical simi- 
larity in the behavior concerned, investigators have assumed con- 
cruence of psychologically disimilar subelements, ¢.g., of different 
kinds of “sociability,” “neuroticism,” or “dominance.” A _ sufh- 
ciently large number of trait elements has to be taken to give reason- 
able expectation (from clinical experience) that any one of them 


is “atomic” as far as functional unity is concerned. This can only 


be assured by progressively splitting trait elements until the inter- 
correlations of the parts show that the procedure has gone too far. 


6. No universally agreed and theoretically satisfying method for 
determining the rotation of axes and for recognizing and orienting 
non-orthogonal axes has yet been attained. 

All of these defects, however, seem remediable; some with the 
merest attention to common sense and cooperativeness on the part 
of investigators; others by nothing but painstaking and creative 


thought. With regard to the first of the above defects the remedy 
is generally admitted. It lies in shifting from introspective self- 
ratings to the observation and rating of behavior by judges or 
external measuring instruments. With regard to defects numbered 
2 and 3 above the solution is the somewhat ambitious one of insti- 
tuting a systematic exploration of factor patterns at certain definite, 


important age levels—if not at the seven ages of man at least at 


2As in (11), this term will be used throughout for the atomic traits, minor traits, 
traits, specific behavior elements, habits, etc., which constitute the elements out of 
the patterns of basic traits, syndromes, or factors are established. 
As is now widely realized, the factor analyst can grind from his mathematical mills 
the particular factors for which grist is already provided in the form of suitable trait 
ements. It is realized also that in experimental design the experimenter may “manipulate 
ctorate” of trait elements in such a way as to make minor factors appear larger, 
¢g., to make “specific” factors into “group” factors, or the latter into “general” factors 
ther controls of trait or subject population one may also change the variance due to 
factor or even make it disappear entirely 
But it is accidental variations along these lines, ¢.g., in the unconscious idiosyncrasy of 
xperimenter, which are the most important cause of such difficulties in piecing together 
sults from different researches. Instances abound in which an investigator finds a 
f traits saturated with a certain X factor, in a pattern very similar to that with which 
ume traits are saturated by a Y factor in some previous research. But he has no means 
tablishing with reasonable certainty that X and Y are really the same psychological 
The notion that several very limited researches can be dovetailed together, as the 
tographer cements many separate camera shots, is an attractive illusion. New 
echniques must be developed to meet this difficulty, one of which is propounded below 
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four of them, say infancy (4 years), childhood (11 years), adoles. 
cence (17 years), and adulthood (say at 30 to 50 years). At each 
level one wox!d control the irrelevant heterogeneities, such as age. 
sex, nationality, and race. But it seems likely, incidentally, tha 
this purging of heterogeneities cannot with advantage be carried 
so far in the personality field as has been rightly done, in the inter. 
ests of avoiding spurious correlations and factors, in the field of 
abilities. For some trait patterns may be quite closely tied up with 
such “heterogeneities” as social status or sex in a manner which js 
less likely for abilities. In exploring so complex a set of factors as 
appear likely in the personality field it seems necessary to proceed 
in definite steps. First one needs to look for the main and most 
universal factors by taking groups controlled and homogeneous 
with respect to several variables. Later, various heterogencities 
can be added (ultimately everything but age might be hetero. 
geneous) until a complete exploration is made. One could then 
combine with some confidence the findings of different researches 
having the same degree of homogeneity, and trace the origins of 
factors by contrasting the results from r’s differing in one degree 
of heterogeneity. 


THE ProsLeM OF SELECTING A TRAIT PoPULATION 


The remedying of the fourth and fifth of the above defects is a 
matter deferred to this point as requiring more detailed discussion. 
To insure the “atomic” nature of the trait elements there is no 
alternative, as has frequently been pointed out, to the procedure of 
splitting the supposed “atom” of behavior again and again until the 
point is reached where perfect correlation persists between the parts. 

But the term “parts” seems to be differently understood by investi- 
gators stemming from different psychological schools. For those 
having the reflexological approach it means the sections resulting 
from splitting the trait behavior into temporal sections or into the 
specific responses to particular stimuli. For the scions of Gestalt 
school theory, to whom this atomization is anathema, the only 
unities which might be separately considered are “aspects” of the 
total personality. In this particular connection the use of “aspects” 
may not be merely a verbal screen behind which to escape from 
the Gestalt cul-de-sac of empty wholeness. It represents the Ges- 
taltist’s dim perception of the real nature of those trait entities 
whose existence he seeks to deny. This nature is well expressed 
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by a recent writer who, however, uses the word syndrome where 
we here use trait (23), saying that a trait (syndrome) is “a general 
davor which can be detected or savored in practically everything 
that the person does, feels or thinks,” thus reflecting Allport’s views, 
especially regarding stylistic traits (1). 

Considerations advanced in the previous article (11) indicate that 
this pervasiveness of the trait elements of a single trait, suffusing 
|| behavior, is not likely to be so complete in social mold traits as in 
dynamic traits, or as complete in the latter as in constitutional 
traits. But in all traits we may expect the trait elements to be 
scattered widely over the personality behavior. And indeed in trait 
elements, as in traits, the atomic unity is likely to reside in what 
may be implied by the term “aspects” of behavior rather than in 
temporal or spatial slabs cut out of the total activity. Not the move- 
ment of this particular limb or the responses immediately following 
this particular stimulus, but the pattern or style of several such 
items, as guessed at by psychological insight and intuitive observa- 
tion, must constitute the trait element on which correlational exam- 
ination is begun. This insistence on art in the choice of trait ele- 
ments may delay the shifting of correlation studies from ratings to 
measurements, for one can measure crude slabs of stimulus-response 
behavior more easily than these pattern unities perceived only by 
the skilled clinical psychologist. Similarly it took the chemist 
longer to assess the bouquet of wine, normally left to the judgment 
of wine tasters, than the alcohol content. Needless perhaps to add, 
this process of cleaving the total behavior to get trait elements for 
intercorrelation studies must have regard to the kind of trait 
involved, so that one would look for dynamic subtraits of dynamic 
traits, the educational subelements of social mold traits, and the 
stylistic elements of constitutional trends. 

The inexorable requirernent of a large number of items (trait 
elements) in the initial stage of a factor analysis, to which this dis- 


cussion points, happens also to be demanded as the solution of the 
fourth of the above difficulties, namely, that resident in dovetailing 
together the results of factor analyses of limited area. For there 
seems to be only one satisfactory solution to this problem, namely, 
the radical one of carrying out a factor analysis on a trait population 


which covers every aspect of personality. 
That this Herculean task has not been undertaken or even advo- 
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cated by any investigator in the field of abilities is no refutation of 
its necessity in the field of personality. For, in the first place, the 
identification of factors among abilities has occurred easily through 
the concrete characteristics of the test performances by which the 
factor becomes permanently recognized and anchored. Collation 
and dovetailing of different researches has thus been relatively easy 
and fruitful. On the other hand, personality traits, as rated, are 
comparatively fluid and not so easily identified except in relation 
to other traits. Secondly, the abilities which common sense and 
experience insisted to be the most important, e¢.g., intelligence, 
mechanical aptitude, verbal ability, were established comparatively 
early in factor analytic terms, so that the researchers were never 
made acutely aware, by obvious gaps, of any undue limitation of 
their frame of reference. 

In the field of personality such definitive iandmarks of perform. 
ance can scarcely be said to exist, nor is it certain that the variables 
cover what, in the long run, can be called the important aspects of 
personality. A few such aspects of personality as extraversion, 
character integration, general emotionality, and various psychotic 
and neurotic syndromes exist in clinical observation, but they float 


freely in relation to each other and in an uncharted universe of 
large possibilities. For alone they contribute very little to the total 
definition of personality. The problem of primary importance at 
the outset of systematic factor analyses of personality, therefore, is 
to find means of choosing so complete a universe of traits that (1) 
no possible trait cluster will escape detection and (2) the interre- 
lations of all important constellations will be given by the analysis. 


CONCEPT OF THE TRAIT SPHERE 


The universe of traits, ideally covering all aspects of personality, 
or at least sampling them with even density, we will call the ¢rat 
sphere.* Traits are thus points or, rather, small areas on the con- 
tinuous but finite surface which represents all the observed behavior 
of the individual. The questions which straightway arise are (1) 
is the trait sphere a self-consistent, useful concept and (2) does it 
lead to any clear logical rule for assembling trait populations guar- 
anteed to represent with equal frequency all aspects of personality’ 

These questiors naturally bristle with philosophical and mathe- 


4 Because in factor analysis the traits are on the surface of a sphere in the ulumat 
hyperspace required by personality. 
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matical issues, the majority of which, however, need not and cannot 
be pursued at a first encounter. The position we shall adopt is a 
very direct one, verging on a pragmatic philosophy, and making 
only the one assumption that all aspects of human personality which 
are or have been of importance, interest, or utility have already 
become recorded in the substance of language. For, throughout 
history, the most fascinating subject of general discourse, and also 
that in which it has been most vitally necessary to have adequate, 
representative symbolism, has been human behavior. Necessity 
could not possibly be barren where so little apparatus is required 
to permit the birth of invention. The necessity for good predic- 

ns of behavior would tend to make the verbal categories accurate 
Iso in boundaries, z.e., properly adjusted to real behavior unities. 
However, we shall assume only the first property of vocabulary: 
that it covers all important areas of behavior. 

The possible objections to this assumption which seem worth 
examining, seriously if briefly, are as follows: 

1. That language has not yet caught up with the task of describ- 
ing personality, but is still in process of evolving an adequate term- 
inology. An answer to this could be sought by examining the curve 
of increase of total language vocabulary, or of personality-describing 
terms in particular, to ascertain if a plateau is now being approached. 
Our experience in the present research process as described below, 
in which almost every trait term was found to have a retinue of 
xact synonyms and many approximate ones, provides a contingent 
answer. For it would seem to indicate that, except for traits 
specific to the recent phases of our culture (and for lack of which 
Shakespeare’s characters do not seem impoverished), the saturation 
point has been reached in trait labeling. Whatever creation still 
goes on is, therefore, apparently concerned largely with replacing 
worn, unfashionable, or damaged terms, or with readjusting the 
boundaries between terms. 

2. A second objection, as Allport and Odbert point out (2), is 
that among trait names manufactured in the past are many peculiar 
toan age and a culture. This suggests, contrary to the above argu- 
ment, that the new traits appearing in a rapidly changing culture 
cannot be handled in terms of labels from the past. As instances of 


‘the tendency of each social epoch to characterize qualities in the 


] , | ‘ p ‘ . . . 9 . 
ught of standards and interests peculiar to the times” the writers 
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2, pp. 2-3) cite the Hippocratic temperament terms born with the 
theory of humors; the labels “sincere,” “pious,” and “bigoted,” cop. 
tributed by the introspective Protestant Reformation; the expression 
“selfish” coined by the Presbyterians; the terms “fatuous,” “country. 
fied,” and “disingenuous” produced by the aristocratic world of the 
seventeenth century. So the process could be traced, through yar 
ious word factories, to the abundant jargon of various “schools” of 
modern psychology. 


Presbyterians, and that people had a word for it. In fact, it could 
be argued that in the last three hundred years the further additions 
to language have been almost entirely applicable to relatively super. § 
ficial and culturally local traits. The general proposition is already 
admitted that, since all traits consists essentially of a relationship 
between the individual and his environment rather than a reactive 
tendency which can be defined in terms of the individual alone, al! 
traits become changed—in their boundaries and units of measure. 
ment—as the environment changes. Further, as argued above, 
constitutional traits will change but little, whereas social mold and 
dynamic traits, ¢.g., being a skillful auto-driver or showing the char- 
acteristics of a good air-raid warden, may come and go with super. 
ficial changes in the cultural and physical environment. In a firs 
survey of traits the investigator can afford to neglect these more 
obviously ephemeral trait patterns, but a more detailed study should 
employ them and determine their relationships to the more stable 
landmarks. 

3. The hypothesis that language is a complete, reticulated mirror 
to human nature has next to face the objections, also raised by 
Allport and Odbert (2), that “many traits never receive a name.” 
This may be taken to differ from the first-listed objection by imply- 
ing not merely that terms are lacking, but that language could not, 
by the very nature of its appro.ch, ever produce terms for certain 
possible traits. There can be no doubt that this is true in regard to 
certain kinds of traits. In quite a number of researches in recent 
years one finds a trait described by a phrase, for lack of a trait term. 
One study (35), for example, asks for a rating on “youthful intent- 
ness of speech or manner,” while questionnaires itemize aspects of 
personality with such questions as, “Do you admire a person who 
can make a great impression in company ?” 
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With regard to the majority of these silences on the part of lan 
suage it seems sufficient to peint out that language has found these 
its too narrow to deserve terms. It has found other patterns 
re important and inclusive and has incorporated these minor 
its in the larger pattern. Social experience has thus performed 


its own factor analysis by linguistic methods. 


Evidence of gaps of a possibly more serious nature, however, is 
found in the existence of terms in one language without any cor- 
responding terms in another. There is, for example, no English 
term for “spiessburgerlich” or “Schadenfreude” and no exact trans- 
lation of “esprit” or “galante.” We may note, in the first place, 
that such instances are linguistic curiosities precisely because they 
are rare; secondly, that most of the absences seem to occur where 
a social mold trait is actually nonexistent in one of the culture 
patterns; and, thirdly, that the situation is often not that of a real 
gap in the language but of failure of coincidence of terms in the 
two languages, ¢e.g., the area of “Schadenfreude” behavior is perhaps 
covered in English by parts of the behavior under the terms spiteful, 
smug, and malevolent. 

The issue can be illuminated by comparing the simpler, concrete 
situation in which diverse languages attempt to describe the same 
material environment. Fuller perspective can be gained by instanc- 
ing primitive languages, etymologically and culturally remote from 
ours. We find primitive languages with, for example, only two 
words for all the varieties of birds described in our more-developed 
language—namely, a word for edible birds and a word for those 
not normally caught for food. The same area is covered, but utility 
and relevance to social purpose create a different division. Now 
the aspects of personality having relevance to other people’s lives 
must have been substantially the same for thousands of years ° and 
we may suppose that the prolificness of language and the natural 
selection exercised upon it by experience have sufficed to evolve the 
most suitable categories for prediction and description. Modifica- 
tions may be expected to occur with increasing intellectual objec- 
tivity of viewpoint (as with the above instance of describing fauna 
or flora) and with changes in social organization which bring more 


Punctuality had its importance even in the stone age hunting party 
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personality qualities into relevance with the lives of our fellows, byt 
these modifications are slow and slight. 

But, by contrast, the area of the personality which does not bea 
on other people, which deals with the physical world, and in a way 
not relevant to the interests of society, will be sparsely and incom. 
pletely populated with trait terms. If chairs and automobiles and 
cheeses had tongues we should doubtless find trait terms for light 
and heavy sitters, for a wide variety of gear changers, and for the 
varying behavior of digestive organs. The trait vocabularies of 
modern languages, therefore, may be expected to cover, with reason. 
able completeness and efficiency, patterns and elements of behavior 
as seen from the standpoint of man, but not as seen from the stand. 
point of nature. The exploration of personality from this latter 
standpoint, the enumeration of aspects of personality affecting only 
the nonhuman environment, the devisal of names for such aspects, 
and the building of a sample of trait terms equally representing 
these areas or aspects would constitute a special and considerable 
task. Discussion of the philosophical presuppositions alone would 
have little practical value for psychology. As Kelley (20) has 
insisted, utility, in the broader sense, must be one of the main touch- 
stones in choosing traits and factors. Consequently this by-path is 
not explored farther in the present research. Instead we shall 
choose our trait population evenly from language, assuming that 
our factor space is thus complete from the standpoint of relevance 
to human affairs. In short, by a factor analysis of the whole field 
of language we are assured of a space which will give an undis- 
torted factor picture of basic human traits as they affect human 
society. 

CONSTRUCTION OF A TRAIT SPHERE 


Having agreed that the complete “surface” of personality 1s 
represented by existing verbal symbols and that the basic traits or 
factors of personality may be extracted from a population of trait 
elements adequately sampled from this surface, we may now ask 
how a correct sampling of the English vocabulary of personality 
traits is to be made. First we have to decide what constitutes the 
complete trait surface and then we have to find means of obtain- 
ing a truly representative sample of trait elements, numerically 
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small enough to make rating, measurement, and factor analysis 
practicable. 

- The first task—that of combing the dictionary for all terms apply- 
ing to personality—has been very thoroughly carried out for the 
English language by Allport and Odbert (2), who collated, from 
Webster’s New Unabridged International Dictionary, seventeen 
thousand nine fifty-three terms applied to human behavior. The 
words were classified in four groups: personal traits, temporary 
states, social evaluations, and metaphorical or doubtful terms. In 
the first group, which includes only those terms which the authors 
consider “real” traits of personality, there are 4504 terms, consti- 
tuting approximately 1 per cent of all words in the dictionary. 
Reviewing other attempts to list all the personality-describing (real 
trait) terms in the English or German languages, the authors show 
that independent estimates generally arrive at between 2000 and 
5000 terms. 

It was decided to reduce the language vocabulary to a trait sample 
practicable for factor analysis, by two successive processes. The 
first rejected no terms but aimed simply at grouping all synonymous 
terms together, each synonym group under a key term. The second 
made no further demands on human judgment but proceeded by 
correlation studies to group the trait list reduced by the first method 
in a still more limited number of clusters. The crux of the first 
method is the problem of insuring that human judgment, in 
condensing the traits in synonym groups, does not trespass from 
semantic into psychological judgments. Naturally, the term 
“synonym” can be used with varying breadth, but we employed it 
here fairly narrowly, classifying together only words which in the 
opinion of the average educated man would be taken as synonymous 
and approximately interchangeable in describing personality. This 
part of the work was carried out independently by two persons, 
one a psychologist, one a student of literature. They started with 
no preconceived ideas as to the number of synonym categories to 
which it would be possible to reduce the 4000 odd terms, and with 
no views as to the nature of the categories. They did not actually 
confine themselves to the personal trait section of Allport and 
Odbert’s list, for the latter have shown that judges do not com- 
pletely agree in assigning terms to the four categories they used. 
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A few hundred additional trait terms were thus included, most\; 
from the “temporary states” group, for many of these, ¢.g., gratefyi 
rebellious, may also be considered consistent attitudes of personality. 
Conversely, some hundreds of terms were rejected from the persona 
traits list because they were too vague, ¢.g., overpotent, haltless, o 
too figurative and metaphorical, ¢.g., macaronic, puffy, rough-riding 
staccato, speedy, steepish, or too rare and esoteric. 

After the work of classification had proceeded for two or three 
months it was found that the two workers were converging toward 
very similar synonym lists, both with regard to the number of cate. 
gories, which seemed likely to approximate two hundred, and wit) 
regard to the disposal of particular words. But it was also found, 
and particularly where there were disagreements, that the categories 
in fact sometimes passed continuously one into another, in one or 
more directions. The term “surface” was thus seen to be more than 
a metaphor, for in these cases it became necessary to carve the 
categories by arbitrary incisions out of an area of evenly distributed 
terms. At this point the judges and other psychologists were 
brought together for discussion of the situation. In this way it was 
usually found that some natural nuclei for categorization suggested 
themselves and were generally agreed upon, so that finally a single 
list of categories emerged and one in which everyone agreed on the 
place assigned to particular words. 

Now the hypothesis that vocabulary supplies the basis for the 
personality sphere, i.e., the full description of personality defining 
the factor space for basic personality variables, may or may not 
carry with it the implication that the vocabulary population is 
evenly distributed over the surface of the sphere. The most reason- 
able expectation according to the line of argument we have so far 
followed would be that since vocabulary tends to leave no large area 
uncovered the synonym categories would be approximately equally 
spaced. The individual terms, entering into synonyms, however, 
would not be expected to be equally spaced, for historical influences 
might be calculated to produce more synonyms for some traits than 
for others. Consequently we watched with considerable interest to 
see whether the synonym clusters at which the workers arrived by 
processes of judgment of meaning alone would be approximately 
equal or very divergent in size. It was soon evident that the 
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synonym categories varied very greatly in number of constituent 
terms. For example the synonyms clustering about the key word 
“talkative” numbered 48, those in the category of “frank” numbered 
24, and those under “clever” only six. That there are reasons other 
than utility and necessity accounting for the prolificness of language 


in particular personality areas is well illustrated by, for example, the 
perennial coining of semi-slang terms for “intoxicated” and for 


“impecunious.” Having regard to our main purpose, therefore, we 
decided not to make further investigations of these differences of 
synonym frequency, considering them irrelevant to the question of 
factor space. 

For the sake of parsimony and simplicity we classified with 
synonyms also opposites. This resulted in the great majority of 
trait categories being “bipolar” traits. The further advantage then 
arises that in rating, and other operations upon traits, more accurate 
orientation of the trait occurs than if only one end of the axis were 
defined. The fixing of opposites also compels the experimenter to 
sharpen and refine his concepts and the rater to concentrate on the 
essential nature of the trait he is dealing with. 

Nevertheless, bipolar definition is fraught with dangerous logical 
and psychological pitfalls. Any trait term will be found to have a 
variety of opposites, according to one’s field of reference. To illus- 
trate by a physical example, the opposite of the north pole may be 
the south pole, or the equator, or any nonpolar point on a sphere. 
In psychological matters the universes of reference may be even 
more inexplicit. Is the opposite of bullying, sadistic, etc., to be con- 
sidered as just nonbullying or as protective or as masochistic? Is 
creative the opposite of sterile or of destructive? Is impulsive the 
opposite of self-controlled or of phlegmatic? Some opposites are 
logical rather than psychological; some have reference to native 
factors in behavior, others to metanergic (9g) or other factors deter- 
mining the same kind of behavior. 

Our procedure here, following the arguments of the preceding 
article, was to deal with psychological rather than logical opposites, 
aligning opposites with regard to the real dynamic, constitutional, 
and social mold trait (11) structure, as far as structure can at present 
be known. Thus it would be psychologically uninstructive to put 
as opposites those independent drives (dynamic traits) which hap- 
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pen to be of opposite logical and purposive intent though psycho. 


logically unconnected. For example, the true opposite of acquisitive 
is not generous but nonacquisitive. Most permissible opposites, jn 
fact, will be found to lie among social mold traits, some among con- 
stitutional traits, but none among dynamic traits. In short, when- 
ever there was any doubt, even among social mold traits, concerning 
the true opposite of a trait, the putative opposites were not fused in 
a single axis but retained for the time being in independence. There 
are consequently several traits in the final list, ¢.g., acquisitive, argu- 
mentative, claustrophobic, hypochondriacal, gluttonous, debonnaire, 
and jealous, for which no opposites are set up. Occasionally diff- 
culties were encountered where two traits appear, on semantic 
grounds, to radiate from an almost identical zero quality, ¢.g., 
“placid,” the opposite of worrying, is not commonly distinguished 
from “phlegmatic,” the opposite of excitable or excited (high 
strung), or from relaxed, the opposite of Aigh strung. But, if we are 
really dealing with different traits and dimensions these apparent 
identities must be spurious, and it was our practice in such instances 
to assume no identity of zero poles, to split the trait terms into 
groups indicated by the opposites, and to await the verdict of the 
later intercorrelations as to whether we had in fact attempted the 
splitting of an identity. 

The final result of the synonym grouping was to bring the origi- 
nal four or five thousand terms into some 160 odd categories. The 
list is shown below. In each category a few representative synonyms 
from the full synonym family were included. They were not the 
closest synonyms in the family, but, on the contrary, are chosen to 
stake out the whole area of meaning covered by the key term.’ 
In the complete classification of terms, from which the list below is 
abstracted, there are, on an average, 13.4 approximate synonyms 
within each category. That the number is not larger indicates that 
the original Allport and Odbert vocabulary has been subjected to 
some considerable trimming before categorization. Principally the 
reduction results from the omission of terms with the prefixes over-, 
under-, un-, ir-, and in-, when the stem terms had already been 

6 E.g., the first personality trait is marked out as follows: 

Absent-minded 
Observant, vigilant, omnipercipient Dreamy, indefirite, depersonaliz 
To save space in the journal these bounding terms have had to be omitted from th 


below. The writer will be pleased to supply the amplified, definitive listing to r 
workers desiring it. 
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recorded in the appropriate categories. A number of rare, archaic, 
and colloquial terms (¢.g., cunctatious, perrisological, reesty, slipslop, 
tonguey) in the exhaustive Allport and Odbert list were also 


omitted when their meaning was already substantially represented 
by some other term. 

In regard to the choice of key words wherewith to define each of 
the categories the first consideration was naturally the degree of 
centrality of meaning with respect to the group of approximate 
synonyms which had accumulated within the category. As cate- 
gories filled up they sometimes shifted the center of gravity of 
meaning, so that it was found desirable to use only temporary 
“acting” key words, and in about one case in ten the final choice 
was different from that of the early stages. Wherever possible the 
judges aimed at getting a keyword which, in addition to being 
central in meaning, was also a familiar, much-used, and well- 
stabilized term. 

A persistent difficulty in this task of reducing any systematizing 
personality trait terms arose from the great variability of width or 
area of meaning of the different terms. While most described 
single traits, a minority really had reference to “types” and might 
be described as syndrome or “blanket” terms, ¢.g., old-maidish, 
Mephistophelean, neurotic, having the qualities of a leader, extra- 
vert, gentlemanly, and various occupational syndromes. These very 
wide terms, like some exceptionally narrow ones mentioned above, 
were set aside for special handling in connection with various 
additions to the Allport-Odbert dictionary list which are now to be 
described. 

From the beginning of this study it had been decided to make 
the list of traits as complete as possible by including, in addition 
to all that could be obtained from the dictionary, the substance 
of all syndromes and types which psychologists have observed and 
described in the past century or so. These syndromes, in company 
with the above, were split into their coinponent traits before being 
included in the synonym categories. Where the trait elements were 
very specific, numerous, and narrow, as in Sheldon’s types (35), only 
a representative selection was incorporated, sufficient to establish a 
factor, in the ensuing factor analysis, if such a factor should exist 
in the manner claimed by the author. - The additional syndromes 
and patterns are as follows: 
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SyNDROMES THE ELEMENTS OF Wuicu Are Appep To THE CATEGORIZED Trarr Lisy 
The classical temperaments: sanguine, choleric, etc. 
Trait patterns defined by Reid 1780 [see (37)]. 
Trait patterns defined by Stewart 1827 [see (37)]. 
Trait patterns defined by Gall 1810 [see (37)]. 
James’s explosive and obstructed types. 
Ostwald’s romantic and classical types. 
Heymans’ and Wiersma’s shallow-wide and deep-narrow types. 
Spranger’s six interest types. 
Introversion-extraversion clusters [as in (6)]. 
Cyclothyme-schizothyme clusters [as in (6)]. 
The inferiority complex syndrome [as in (6)]. 
The anal-erotic syndrome [as in (6)]. 
The five principal neurotic and psychoneurotic syndromes [as in (8)]. 
The principal psychotic syndromes. 
McDougall’s “temper” variables (27). 
Antevert and retrovert types (48). 
Masculinity-femininity. 
Emotional maturity (51). 
Burt’s two principal factors in emotionality (4). 
Ascendance-submission (1). 
Thurstone’s radicalism-conservatism (of attitudes) (45). 
Sheldon’s viscero-, somato-, and cerebrotonic types (35). 


Save for two or three instances, none of the true factor analysis 
researches needed to be included in the additions, for they have 
proceeded on trait terms already in the dictionary. On adding this 
harvest of a century and more of psychological invention to the 
trait categories already derived from the dictionary, the investigators 
were astonished to find that apart from a few exceptions, ¢.g., some 
neurotic and psychotic traits and one of Burt’s emotionality factors, 
no new categories were necessary. The elements of these types had 
already long been recognized by nontechnical language. In several 
instances, however, the single trait term was enlarged, by this last 
addition, to a phrase more precisely characterizing the behavior in 
that category. 

The list of personality traits was finally brought to 171 items 
through the addition of two kinds of personality variable not enjoy 
ing such precise representation in the dictionary material as in 
psychological literature, namely, (1) interests and (2) abilities. 
Since the latter field has already been well explored by factor 
analysis of measurements, it seemed advisable to use the categories 
already arrived at by Spearman, Kelley, Thurstone, and others (8). 
The categories for interests were those already found most useful 
by the present writer in his studies on the measurement on 
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interest (7, 8). In both fields it was found possible to combine and 
condense these new categories with some, at least, of the dictionary 
categories, ¢.g., the dictionary interest categories with some of 
Spranger’s types, “S” with intelligence, and so on. In all major 
instances, abilities in special fields, ¢.g., music, were kept distinct 
from interests in those fields. 

The decision to add these interest and ability categories to the 
personality items was made on the clinical evidence that special 
abilities, and to some extent general intelligence, are likely to be 
related to, and perhaps therefore determining or determined by, 
dynamic and constitutional personality traits. The factor analysis 
of abilities seems to have been kept too long in separation from the 
analysis of the total personality, and we hoped to bridge this gap. 
Interests were included similarly with the object of relating aspects 
of personality not previously included in a common correlation 
study. Both interests and abilities are, in any case, special varieties 
of the general population of personality traits. 


Tue Frnat PopuLaTION OF THE TRAIT SPHERE 


The variables eventually arrived at by the above processes are 


published in full below, since a list derived so exhaustively may 
prove a useful basis for research enterprises by others. 


PERSONALITY VARIABLES COMPRISING THE COMPLETE PERSONALITY 
SPHERE 


First CONDENSATION FROM UNABRIDGED DicTIONARY AND PsyCHOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE FIELDs 


ait on VARIABLE Opposite oF Trait on Vartasce (if Any) 


Anmities. Intelligence. Capacity to perceive relations, insight, quickness to learn, 
adaptability in problems. 
Special Abilities. Drawing. Facility in graphical representation. 
si = Mathematical. Thurstone’s N or number ability. 
Manual Dexterity. (See Cox's M factor.) 
Mechanical Aptitude. Facility in constructing 
understanding machinery. 
Musical Aptitude. (See Seashore.) 
Physical Strength and Endurance. 
Logical Ability, Reasoning. 'Thurstone’s I. 
Spatial, Visual Ability. Thurstone’s S and Kelley’s 
factors. 
Verbal Attitude. Thurstone and Spearman's V factor 
Facility in right use of words 
- ABSENT-MINDED 


I . Friciw 
AGORAPHOBK 
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ALCOHOLK 
AMBITIOUS 
AMOROUS 
ANALYTICAI 
ANTEVERT 
ARGUMENTATIVI 
ARROGANT 
ASCETIC 
ASSERTIVE 

A USTERE 
AUTOCRATIC ... 
BoasTFUI1 
BrRoopING 
Cautious 
CHARMING 
CHEERFUL 
CLEAR THINKING.. 


CLAUSTROPHOBIC 
ConcEITED 
CONSCIENTIOUS . . 
CONSTRUCTIVE 
CONTENTED 
CONVENTIONAL. . 
(OOPERATIVE 
CouRAGEOUS 
Curious 


DEBONNAIRE 
DEFENSIVE 
DuBITATIVE 
EAasy-GOING 


OT... vcs epee cesoneen eens 

EGorisTICAl 

ELoQueNT 

EMorTIONAL I 

Emotionality in all varieties of 
general emotionality factor. 

Emorionat II (Burt's Sthenic-asthenic factor)... . 

Emotionality in sociability, assertive. 

ENERGETIC-SPIRITED 

ENERGETIC-INDUSTRIOUS 

ENTERPRISING 

ENTHUSIASTIC 

EVASIVE 


emotion. Burt's 


FORMAL 


FRIENDLY 
GENEROUS 
GENIAI 
GLUTTONOUS 
GRATEFUL 
HABIT-BOUND 


HEADSTRONG 
HEARTY 
HIGH-STRUNG 


UNAMBITIOUS 
LUSTLESS 


RETROVERT 


HuMBLE 
SENSUOUS 
SUBMISSIVE 
PROFLIGATE 


MopEstT 
UNREPINING 
RECKLESS 


GLOOMY 
INCOHERENT 


SELF-DISSATISFIED 
CONSCIENCELESS 


DISSATISFIED 
INDIVIDUALIST 
OBSTRUCTIVE 
COWARDLY 
UNENQUIRING 
IDEALISTIC 


DECcISIvVE 
SHORT-TEMPERED 


MASCULINE 
ALTOCENTRIC 
INARTICULATE 
UNEMOTIONAL 


UNEMOTIONAL 


Lancuip 
INACTIVE-INDOLENT 
SHIFTLESS 
APATHETIC 

Facitnc Lire 
PHLEGMATIC 
PRAISEFUL 
SELF-EFFACING 
PARTIAL 

COARSE 


Casual 
SECRETIVE 
HostTILe 
TIGHT-FISTED 
CoLD-HEARTED 
QuEasy 
THANKLESS 
LABILE 
SorT-HEARTED 
GENTLE TEMPERED 
QuiET 
RELAXED 
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7 oe 
sIVE TEMPERAMENTA 
ENDENT...- . 
xIBLE (EMOTIONAI 
Fs 6b n0- 4a 

ERESTS WIDE 
ESTS OPECIAL, 

or (PAINTING, 

HITECTURE) 

Ik 


and Family 


{ctivtty 


disposition ) 
on principle) 
WU 6c ted eee ves 
Leapinc (not Domineering) 
Marure (in emotional development). . 
Memory Goop 
MIscH!l 


OpTiMIsTi 
INAI 
‘ATIENT 
PAINSTAKING. . 
PEDANTIC 


ERSEVERING 
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Tue First CorrELATIONAL REDUCTION OF THE TRAIT SPHERE 


By beginning with so many as 171 traits, gathered in the special 
manner here described, we may claim to have avoided initially some 
of the besetting defects of the factor analytic approach. Our next 
purpose, as stated in the introduction, was the further reduction of 
this list, through strictly correlational methods, to a set of variables 
brief enough to permit their being very reliably estimated and com- 
pletely factor analyzed with the time and facilities possible to one 
experimenter. 

The preliminary correlational reduction was made on correlations 
based on ratings on 100 adults, each rated by an intimate (but not 
emotionally involved) acquaintance, on the 171 traits obtained by 
semantic reduction. The rater was required to make a judgment 
only as to whether the subject was above or below average on the 
trait, i.c., whether he was best described by the right- or the left- 
hand member of each pair, ¢.g., whether ascendant or submissive. 
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Such an approach does not overstrain psychological judgment and 
permits the trait relations to be worked out later in tetrachoric 
<orrelation coefficients, the simplicity of which is an important con- 
sideration When one has to work out 14,535 coefficients. 

‘are was taken to get a population which would be (1) fully 
adult—over 25 years, and (2) truly representative of the general 


population. The almost inevitable overrepresentation of intelligent, 


professional, and indeed academic types in psychological research 
was at least very greatly reduced and the final group contained 
domestic servants, janitors, artisans, a lumber jack, a Nova Scotian 
fsherman, and so on. 
_ The correlations having been computed, by the use of Thurstone’s 
46), they were set out for inspection on a table 14 feet 
Our objectives were now two: (1) to discover the cluster 
tructure among these variables, as something distinct from the 
factor structure which would later be revealed, and, (2) to choose 
from the 171 variables a set of some 30 to 4o derived, representative 
variables which would contain, if possible, all the factors involved 
n the larger trait population. This second step might or might not 
be identical with the first. Only if the clusters included all 171 
variables and were sufficiently small in number would it be possible 
to take the clusters as the new variables for the intensive factor 
analysis. mreeiey os 
The actual trait or variable list chosen finalliy:for the third, factor 
analytic study will be set out at the beginning of the ensuing 
article (12). Here it suffices to state the general principles on which 
we proceeded to select the reduced set of variables, as follows: 
(1) Since a separate study had shown that the judges had a relia- 
bility of about 0.7 to 0.8 in estimating these traits, any traits cor- 
relating above 0.8 were considered identical, i.c., as instances of our 
having cautiously split a trait element further than was necessary. 
(2) Any traits not showing significant correlations with any others 
in the population, and therefore not appearing in any cluster or 
identity, were added as presumably independent variables, but only 
if they had a reasonable degree of practical importance. (3) Each 
of the non-overlapping clusters of four traits or larger was repre- 
sented as a single variable, described by all the behavior common 
to the cluster. 
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THe Custer ANALYSIS OF PERSONALITY 


The grouping of correlated behavior variables into clusters 
which appeals to many experimenters as a more concrete and simple 
procedure than factor analysis, actually may involve difficult pro. 
cedures and complex concepts, which would require the scope of 
a separate article for their adequate description. The ideal cluster. 
as a set of highly intercorrelating variables, each of which is far 
more highly correlated with its fellow cluster members than with 
any outside variable, does not exist in nature. One deals rather with 
a continuous, straggling network of large and small and more or 
less overlapping clusters. Indeed the term cluster is used in tw: 
senses, which we may designate by “phenomenal clusters” and 
“cluster cores” or “nuclear clusters,” illustrated respectively by X, 
Y, Z, and by A in the diagram below. In finding clusters it js 
necessary to look for phenomenal clusters first, but later it may be 
more useful to list only nuclear clusters and to designate the X, Y, 
and Z modifications by the appendages which modify the main 


core.’ 





Fic. 1. PHENOMENAL CLUSTERS AND CLUSTER Cores 


X is a “phenomenal cluster” and includes variables 7, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
Y is a “phenomenal cluster” and includes variables 3, 4, 5, 7, and 8. 
Z is a “phenomenal cluster” and includes variables 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
A is a “cluster core” and includes only variables 3, 4, and 5. 


Whether two overlapping clusters shall be listed separately or as 
a single cluster—in fact, whether they shall appear to the investi- 
gator as a pair or a single cluster—depends upon the size of corre- 


7 See footnote to Table 1 for the practice adopted here. 
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lation coefficient set up as the minimum for qualifying for entry to 
the group. This becomes immediately obvious if we represent 
correlations spatially as cosines, when it will be seen that a single 


vencil of variables subtending 20 degrees can be considered as three 


verlapping pencils of, say, 16 degrees each. However convincing 
or unconvincing our previous arguments (11) for considering a trait 
4s a factor rather than a cluster may be, the argument remains that 
, factor is at least in this sense more definite and less arbitrary than 
. cluster. While commenting on the factor-cluster relationship we 
may also note that clusters are likely to be more numerous, so that 
x9 or so narrow clusters could conceivably be represented by only 
two or three factors. 

Owing to the very large number of correlations to be considered, 
the search for clusters was not carried out by such sensitive methods 
as Holzinger and Harman’s B-coefficient technique or Tryon’s 
system. Instead, two arbitrary levels of correlation are set up, after 
inspection of the values in the large table, such as promised to cut 
off about one tenth and one hundredth of the distribution of coefh- 
cients and to indicate a moderately good and an extremely good 
relationship. The first was set at -to.45 (corresponding to a shared 
variance of 20 per cent or more) and the second at =t0.84 (cor- 
responding to a common variance of 70 per cent or more). Clusters 
were then sought among these correlations only, no regard being 
paid to the variations of magnitude within these limits in the first 
search for clusters. Consequently all that can be asserted of the 
clusters below is that every member correlates with every other 
member to the extent of 0.45 or more. 

The variables with such correlations fell at first into two large 
groups of loosely tied (having many missing correlations) items 
and a third less well-defined group. Closer inspection split these 
into smaller groups with none of the mutual correlations missing 
(.¢., none below 0.45). The clusters having six to a dozen mem- 
bers were relatively few, but triads and tetrads (i.¢., clusters of three 
or four) were quite numerous. This is not surprising when one 
reflects that a single cluster of 14 variables can be broken down into 
364 separate triads. After excluding from the lists any cluster 
which could be included in a larger cluster, we had left, in addition 
to the major clusters of six or more variables, approximately 15 
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pentads, 20 tetrads, and 88 triads. Triads are not listed systemat;. 
cally in Table 1, which is reserved for the 56 largest clusters 
found. One hundred thirty-five of the original trait list are included 
in these clusters and the recorded appendages. Of the unincluded 
traits four were of sufficient practical importance to demand repre. 
sentation and have been added in the triads which were the larges 
units which could be found to represent them. 

The analysis into clusters was made entirely “blind,” on mathe. 
matical criteria only, and the experimenter became aware of the 
nature of the clusters only at the stage of listing, when it became 
necessary to give them provisional titles. This titling is necessarily 
unsatisfactory, since language lacks terms for the broad qualities 
revealed by the clustering. 


SUMMARY 


A method is discussed for improving the factor analytic pursuit 
of basic personality traits (or syndromes) by commencing with a 
complete field of personality traits, called the trait sphere. As a 
preliminary step toward factor analysis the complete personality 


trait vocabulary of the language was condensed to some 60 variables 
in two successive steps. The first condensation, to a personality- 
comprehensive list of 171 variables, was carried out semantically, by 
grouping synonyms. The process of condensing further was niade 
dependent on the verdict of correlations. One hundred adults, 
sampled as evenly as possible from the general population, were 
rated on 171 traits. On the basis of tetrachoric correlations these 
variables were grouped into clusters, the largest of which are listed 
in Table 1. At present no attempt is made to interpret these clusters 
or relate them to “types” arrived at speculatively or clinically. Inter- 
pretation is deferred to an ensuing article in which the cluster 
analysis data will have been augmented by the findings of a super 
imposed factor analysis. 
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THE LEARNING AND FORGETTING OF 
CONTROVERSIAL MATERIAL 


BY JEROME M. LEVINE anp GARDNER MURPHY 
College of the City of New York 


rH the recognition that such functions as perception and 

learning are not determined by cognitive factors alone and 
that the individual enters into a perceiving or learning situation as 
a complete individual with his own needs, desires, values, with 
his own frame of reference, it became necessary to transcend 
the methods of Ebbinghaus in order to develop a valid social 
psychology. 

The concept of “frame of reference,” as discussed by Sherif 
implies no “independent agent intruding into every psychological 
process as an outsider” (p. 43). He shows that the frame of refer- 
ence expresses the functional relationships, the functional inter- 
dependence, of many describable factors appearing in a concrete 
situation. The concept, then, introduces us to the field relationships 
of perceiving and learning. 

That such a frame does have an appreciable effect in dominating 
or modifying a person’s experience has been amply demonstrated 
qualitatively by Bartlett, who has indicated the relationships between 
the autisms of an individual and those factors in a given situation 
selected for perception and recall and demonstrated that meaningful 
prose material could be used to study these processes.” Few of the 
later studies of the effect of frame of reference on learning and recall 
have been concerned with the process of learning when that learn- 
ing involves more than a single fixation; and, though such studies 
have been interested in immediate recall and delayed recall, rarely 
have more than two points been taken in the definition of a forget- 
ting curve. An investigation by K. B. Clark did, however, analyze 
the forgetting curve more adequately.* Clark presented to high- 
school students of both sexes a passage representing a male-female 


' Sherif, M. The psychology of social norms. New York: Harper, 1936. 
* Bartlett, F.C. Remembering. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1932. 
*Clark, K. B. Some factors influencing the remembering of prose material. Arch. 
Psychol., 1940, No. 253. 
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conflict, in which the female was represented as superior; he found, 
throughout the curve of forgetting over a four-week period, differ. 
ences in the quantity and quality of recall in favor of the female 
group which could not be attributed to the superiority of verbal 
memory usually found in females. “In general it may be stated 
that set (frame of reference) at the time of perception has a signifi. 
cant effect upon the gross quantitative aspects of the recall of the 
same meaningful prose material.” 

Similarly, W. S. Watson and G. W. Hartmann studied the ability 
of theistic and atheistic students to recall material which supported 
or denied the validity of their position.* Although most of the 
differences were not statistically significant, the authors state that 
their results “consistently buttress these conclusions, i.¢., that 
material which supported the subjects’ attitudinal frame was 
retained better than material which opposed it.” 

A. L. Edwards has reported corroborative data which prove even 
more interesting.” A ten-minute speech was read to a group of 
college students, one-third of whom were pro-New Deal, one-third 
neutral, and one-third anti-New Deal. His results tended to suggest 
that the hypothesis of autistic perception was valid. After 21 days 
there was a “consistent but statistically unreliable tendency for the 
relative amount forgotten to be related to the degree of conflict 
between the material and the frame of reference.” 


Tue PresENT PropLEM 


Our investigation was approached with emphasis on quantitative 
conceptions. We were interested in extending the learning period, 
as well as the curve of forgetting, over several weeks to note the 
form of the learning curve under conditions of attitudinal bias. Is 
material congruent with our social attitudes assimilated in such 
fashion as to yield a different shape of curve from that which 
appears when the material conflicts with one’s bias? If the effect 
of bias appears at the beginning, is the same relative degree of 
superiority maintained between the groups during the learning 
period, or does the superiority increase, or decrease? Similarly, we 
wished to extend the forgetting period, and ask the same questions. 


4 Watson, W. S., & Hartmann, G. W. The rigidity of a basic attitudinal frame. Thi 


JOURNAL, 1939, 34, 314-335. ; : 
5 Edwards, A. L. Political frames of reference as a factor influencing recognition. Thi 


JOURNAL, 1941, 36, 34-61. 
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Is there a point in the learning process when, despite opposite 


frames, the amount learned will be the same? What are the time- 
dynamics of the learning and forgetting process in a situation such 
as we are testing? These are the questions we sought to answer. 


THe EXPERIMENT 


The learning material selected for investigation dealt with the 
Soviet Union. It was felt that, despite the fact that the USSR is 
now allied with Britain and the United States, the Soviet Union 
provided a topic which was vital and which had meaning at the 
present time. Further, attitude toward the USSR had achieved a 
certain degree of stability; military affairs would not seriously 
change the situation during the course of the experiment. Such 
relative stability was lacking in other vital topics. 

Subjects. Two small homogeneous groups of City College stu- 
dents were used, five in each group. One group was pro-com- 
munist, the other anti-communist. Both groups felt strongly about 
their beliefs. The subjects were chosen on the basis of their repu- 
tations. At least, the pro-ccommunist group was the type to which 
one gives a questionnaire to validate communist-differentiating 
items. The experimenter was personally acquainted with each 
subject before the experiment was planned, or made his acquaint- 
ance before the subject knew he was to be asked to serve in the 
study. The age range of each group was from 19 to 22. 

Both groups were first tested on a neutral passage. As far as 
memory is concerned the ten subjects turned out to be very much 
alike. The variation within the two groups was very slight and 
the differences between the groups insignificant. 

Material. Two prose passages were chosen. One was excitedly 
anticommunist, the other more moderately pro-communist (see 
appendix). Since the relative difficulty of the paragraphs differed 
and since the affective tone differed in degree, results on the two 
paragraphs cannot be meaningfully compared. 

Procedure. All sessions were private, with only the subject and 
the experimenter present. The subjects were given these instruc- 
tions: “Read over the paragraph twice at your normal reading rate.” 
After the paragraph was read, 15 minutes passed before the first 
recall. During the 15 minutes the experimenter and the subject 
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chatted about topics not concerned with the experiment. Then the 
subject was told: “Reproduce as accurately as possible the para- 
graph which was presented to you. Make an effort to have you 
reproduction as accurate and as nearly identical with the original 
paragraph as you possibly can. Be sure to have your reproduction 
not only accurate but as complete as the original paragraph.” 

After several minutes this entire procedure was repeated with 
the second paragraph. Three members of each group had the 
pro-communist selection first, while the other two had the anti. 
communist selection first. This was to minimize effects due to 
position. 

This procedure was followed at weekly intervals for four weeks, 
Then, at weekly intervals for five weeks, memory of the selection 
was tested without submitting the paragraph to the subject. The 
first part is termed the “learning period,” the second, the “forgetting 
period.” 

No effort was made to conceal the nature of the experiment, 
though it was never explicitly stated by either experimenter or 
subject. 

Analysis. The paragraph was analyzed by the same method used 
by Clark. The paragraphs were divided into idea-groups. The 
subjects’ recall papers were rated in this manner: 

1. Those idea-groups which were reproduced in the exact words, 
or in almost the exact words, of the selection, were graded “correct.” 

2. Those whose ideas remained the same, but whose words were 
different, were graded “changed.” 

3. Those definitely in error were graded “incorrect.” 

4. Ideas were classified “omitted” if no less than four of one 
group and no more than one of the other recalled them. 


RESULTS 


The results will be given (a) for the pro-Soviet selection, (5) for 
the anti-Soviet selection, (c) for the two selections combined 
Fisher’s ¢ for small samples was used to determine statistical signif 
cance of the critical ratios. 


ey" degrees of freedom (df or n)=m1:-m2-2 
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Thus, according to Fisher’s table of ¢ values (p. 177), for df=8: 


PROBABILITY OF 
OccURRING BY CHANCE 


I 

I 
(a) Table 1 and Figure 1 indicate, as we should expect, the 
superiority of the pro-communist group on the pro-Soviet selection. 


Using .or as the criterion for statistical significance, we see that 


TABLE 1 
AveRAGE NUMBER OF IpEAs “CorrecTLy” REPRODUCED ON THE Pro-SovieT UNION 
SeLEcTION FoR Botu Groups 


LEARNING FORGETTING 


,;Wx.|1 Wx |2 Wx |. we. |\4Wk 


communist | 16.8 | 28. 8 48.0 


1-communist 








during the “learning period” the differences more and more 
approach such significance, never actually reaching it, however. In 
the “forgetting period” the differences become significant at the 
end of the third week and remain so at the fourth and fifth weeks. 
The fact that the other differences are not significant at the .or level 
may be due to at least two causes: the very small groups may make 
for a relatively large sigma; and, as suggested by Edwards, the 
degree of conflict between material and attitude is vital. This may 
have been material that did not force a sharp enough differentiation 
between the groups. Table 1 shows, however, that the differences 
between the means increase throughout the “learning period,” indi- 
cating not only that early superiority is maintained, but that the 
superiority is being increased. In the “forgetting period” the same 
tendency appears. The increasing superiority in the learning period 
may in fact be due to selective forgetting. We assume that at the 


® Fisher, R. A. Statistical methods for research workers. London: Oliver & Boyd, 1938 
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Fic. 1. Learninc AND Forcetrinc Curves ror “Correct” Responses For 
Pro-CoMMUNIST AND ANTI-CoMMUNIsT GROUPS ON THE 
Pro-SovieT Un10n SELECTION 


beginning of the first session both groups are equal in having no 
knowledge of the selection. At the end of this session the pro 
communistic group has the advantage. Since the anti-communistic 
group forgets more than does the pro- group, this advantage is 
continually being built up, being greater at the beginning of each 
new session. 


TABLE 2 


Averace Numser or Ipeas “Correctty” Repropucep oN THE ANTI-SovieT UNION 
SELECTION FoR Botu Groups 


LEARNING ForGETTING 











1 WK. |2 Wx. , . la We. 3 Wx.| 





Pro-communist 13.2 ' ' 17.6 | 12.8 





Anti-communist 
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3 4 , 2 
TIME DURATION - WEEKS 
LEARNING AND ForGETTING Curves FoR “Correct” RESPONSES FOR 
Pro-COMMUNIST AND ANTI-CCOMMUNIsT GROUPS ON THE 
Ant1-Soviet UNIon SELECTION 


(b) Table 2 and Figure 2 indicate the marked superiority of the 


anticommunist group on the anti-Soviet selection. All 7’s except 


that of the frst learning session are significant at the .o1 level. The 
tendencies noted in connection with the previous selection are more 
marked here. The material here is such that it forces the cleavage 
which we anticipated in setting up our groups. 

There appears to be more active agreement and disagreement 
with this paragraph than with the preceding one. Again the dif- 
ferences between the two groups are seen to increase in the learning 
period. The explanation, as the writers see it, remains the same. 
In the forgetting period, the increase in the differences is more 
marked than in the case of the preceding selection. 

How do the curves for the two selections compare? 

Learning. In the first selection we find greatest gain taking 
place during the first week, in the second during the last week. In 
general, we might characterize the curves of learning in Figure 1 
as negatively accelerated, those in Figure 2 as positively accelerated. 
If any general statements can be made from the results of such 
small groups, we can say that we see the effect of difference in 
material. We do find, however, the same tendency of the two 
curves to spread farther apart. 
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Forgetting. The trend to separate appears in both graphs. Th, 
greatest single loss takes place in the first week, with the exception 
of that shown by the procommunist group on the anti-Sovie 
selection. Here the greatest drop took place during the third week 


Discussion 


Have we secured curves of general validity for all learning and 
forgetting of controversial material? If field theory is sound, and 
the writers believe it is essentially so, we should not expect the 
curves developed in this study to hold for all subjects and all 
materials. The particular attitude being studied; the number and 
kind of subjects; their motivation; the difficulty of the material: 
its affective tone: the degree of conflict between the material and 
the attitude; the external testing situation, which includes the rela- 
tions of the experimenter and the subjects; changes in the broader 
field from which the attitude stems—these are some of the variables 
that would seem to affect the way in which material which sup- 
ports or contradicts our social attitudes would be learned and for 
gotten. Indeed, under the same testing conditions, with the same 
subjects, we got somewhat different curves on the two selections. 

Must we suppose, then, that we can get no general curves which 
an hypothesis such as ours might seek, that we shall confront com- 
pletely new conditions for each situation? The question cannot be 
answered simply, yes or no. If the basic situation is the same, we 
should expect basically the same general type of curve. But all the 
factors which we have mentioned above, and which possibly influ 
ence our results, cannot be the same in each different situation. 
Changes then would depend on the structure of the conditions 
We cannot expect all people to behave as a group of college student: 
behaved here. What if the individuals involved were not selected 
in the same manner? And is it sufficient to speak of “controversial” 
material? Suppose the material to be in one instance merely dis 
agreeable, but in another instance of such a kind as to threaten our 
whole conception of ourselves and of our world, so that there 1s 
deep ego involvement. We noted above how ou: different para- 
graphs brought different results. 

What, then, on the basis of this study (leaving aside for the 
moment its inadequacies), are we prepared to say concerning the 
questions we asked earlier in the paper? Under the conditions of 
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this experiment we noted that there were significant differences in 
‘he amount learned, and in the amount forgotten by our different 
groups. What is the next step? If the question as we have raised 
it is of importance, then other studies, with other subjects, with 
other material, with other conditions, must be undertaken. It may 
be that the problem needs to be attacked in a different manner, not 
merely making corrections in the technique used herein, but adopt- 
ing a different conception of the role of time. It may be necessary 
to have subjects taking questionnaires, or some other form of atti- 
tude schedule, throughout the learning and forgetting periods— 
questionnaires which will seek the same information each time, but 
so worded that it retains interest and meaning for the subjects. For 
“time” alone does not cause the forgetting—and postulating a stable 
frame of reference during the entire experiment may not be 


appropriate. 

A more important question is to ask what the individual will do 
with material which does not so obviously conflict with his autisms, 
yet nevertheless cannot be reconciled with them—when the attack 
is more subtle, when the ego is less aware of the threat. (Cf. the 
discussion of such issues by Gilbert * and Wallen.*) 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Previous studies have indicated the phenomenon of selective per- 
ception and recall; an individual notes and remembers material 
which supports his social attitudes better than material which con- 
flicts with these attitudes. The problem for investigation here was 
to extend the study of the learning and forgetting processes and to 
develop curves for these processes. 

Attitude toward the Soviet Union was adopted for study. Two 
paragraphs, one mildly pro-Soviet, the other more bitterly anti- 
Soviet, were used. The subjects were two groups of college students, 
one pro-communist, the other anti-communist, with five in each 
group. Learning was studied for four weeks, forgetting for five. 
K. B. Clark’s idea-group method of analysis was used to score the 
recalled material. 

For the pro-Soviet selection, the differences were not statistically 

"Gilbert, G. M. New status of experimental studies on the relationship of feeling to 
memory. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 26-35. 


® Wallen, D. Ego involvement as a determinant of selective forgetting. This Journat, 
1942, 37, 20-39. 
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significant during the learning period, but became so in the latte; 
part of the forgetting period. The pro-Soviet group showed a tend. 
ency to increase in superiority in both periods. The curves were no 
markedly different except for the points noted in the text. For the 
anti-Soviet paragraph, differences between the curves were signif. 
cant throughout. 

Some factors for differences and the extent of possible generali. 
zation were discussed. 


APPENDIX A 
ANnTI-COMMUNIST SELECTION 


From “Stalin” by Souvarine 


Russia, | bled white | by Stalin, | leaves the field free | for German dynamism, 
and holds itself on the defensive | like the old decadent western nations. | In Russia 
of today|the appropriation of profit| has an unquestionably | private character 
Private profit is apparent | in the growing social inequality, | which is more revolt 
ing | in its arrant injustice | than in the capitalist countries | where it is diminishing, 
more intolerable | in the terminology of hypocritical equalitarianism. | No society 
is true,| has ever existed without hierarchy, | without authority. | But the socialist 
dream | of founding one in Russia |has turned into a nightmare. |The “expropri 
ation of the expropriators”| has led to a sore of bureaucratic | feudalism | under 
which the proletariat! and the peasantry, |debased| by the officialdom | and the 
mandarinate, | have been reduced to a kind of serfdom. | If the methods of prod 
tion are not entirely capitalistic | it is only because, | for the majority of the Soviet 
pariahs, | the system deserves rather the name of slavery. | It is a regime of privilege 
because one of exploitation, | a regime of police | because one of oppression. | It is 
a mixed structure without architecture, | without principles, | without solidity, 
without roots, | heterogeneous | and full of contradictions. | Liberty of the press | and 
the right of assembly | exist only in memory. | 

The spirit of the liquidation of the kulaks|in the late twenties | still exists in 
toto. | No contemporaneous records | have been able to keep up| with all the mass 
arrests | and executions, | the assassinations | which collectivization dragged in its 
wake. | The secrets of the barbarous deportations | of millions of human beings, 
transplanted to Arctic regions | and the Urals | are not revealed. | An American cor- 
respondent | extremely favorable to Stalin’s interests | estimated at 2 million | the 
approximate number | banished and exiled in 1929-1930. 


Pro-CoMMUNIST SELECTION 
From “Soviet Russia Today” 


An American correspondent | for the Christian Science Monitor in Russia, | view- 
ing the transformation | in the Western Ukraine | following Soviet occupation | in 
1939, | reports: 

“Only a few days have passed | since the provisional government set to work on 
its new tasks, | but the fruits of its labors | are already in evidence. | Power stations 
and other enterprises | are functioning normally.| Departments of education | ar 
being formed, | departments of commerce | and food supplies, | of health | and com 
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ervice | and local industries. | Students will be provided with text books | 
struction | in their native language.|A plan is drawn up for the reconstruc- 

€ bridges, | roads, | and houses. | The provisional government was elected | by 
ople of the villages! at the first real election the people of that area have had. | 

\ group of the peasants went into Russia as the guests of a collective farm. | The 
took them to see their bright clean cottages,|showed them the cattle 

res, | and all their rich | modern equipment. | The wonder of the trip was a 

It was the first time the group had seen one. | 


* * > * * * * . 
popular assembly | of Western Ukraine | passed the following resolution: 
issemblies and meetings | the people expressed their desire | to merge with the 
t Union. | For only in the Soviet Union| has the exploitation of man | been 
lished. | Hundreds | of powerful factories | and industrial plants | have been built | 
a working class is employed | that knows nothing of exploitation. | The 
krainian peasantry has become economically | strong, | possessing the entire land | 
| cultivating it with the latest technique. | The people feel that only through the 
Union | could they freely | participate in the administration of the state, | in 
ilding of a free | and happy life for themselves.” | 
Though the peasants are not aware of the world politics,| they seem to have 
experienced | the abolition of all national oppression, | and the feeling of the unity 
of peoples, | since the Soviet occupation. | 





SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


TRENDS IN MENTAL DISEASE 
IQI0-1940 


BY JAMES D. PAGE anp CARNEY LANDIS 


Temple University and Columbia University 


w keeping with the widespread theory that the stresses and strains of existence 

produce mental disease, it is generally taken for granted that the present inci. 
dence rate of new cases of mental disorders is much higher than the rate of 25 
or even 10 years ago. It is also assumed that wars and depressions produce a 
sharp increase in prevalence of mental disease. Several years ago the writers 
presented evidence based on both European and United States mental hospital 
official reports which showed that neither of these theories was correct.’ It was 
found that neither the increased tempo of modern life nor the psychological ten. 
sions associated with World War I, post-war adjustments, and economic depres. 
sions had directly resulted in any sharp increase in the incidence of hospitalized 
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2 Landis, C., and Page, J. Modern society and mental disease. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1938. 
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mental disease. During the past quarter century, some increase in hospital admis- 
sons were noted for certain states and countries, but these increases appeared to 
» related to increased hospital facilities, more favorable attitude on the part of 
the public toward mental hospitals, etc. The present study is an extension of 
our earlier investigation. 
An analysis of the mental disease trend in New York State between 1910 and 
inclusive, showing hospital bed capacity, resident population, total admis- 
sions, and first admissions is presented in Figure 1 and Table 1. It will be noted 
that the increase in hospitalized cases is directly related to the number of hospital 
beds available. When the bed capacity remains constant, the resident population 
and admissions rates remain fairly constant, and when the number of hospital 
beds is increased there is a corresponding increase in the number of mental 





patients hospitalized. 


TABLE 1 


In our earlier publication we presented evidence which 


Trenp ANALysis oF Hosprrat Capacity, ResipeNt PopuLATION, AND 
Apmissions To State Mentat Hospitrars 1n New York, 
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indicated that about half of the mentally ill in New York State are hospitalized 
Expanding hospital facilities promotes a more liberal admission and resident popy. 
lation policy with the consequence that the admission and resident population 
rates increase. During the period 1910-1930, the bed capacity per 100,000 of the 
general population of the state who were aged 15 years and over remained fairly 
constant. During these years there was a 9-per-cent increase in rate of residen 
population, a 9-per-cent increase in rate of total admissions and an 1T-per-cent 
increase in first admissions. From 1930 through 1940 the bed capacity of 4 
mental hospitals increased 54 per cent, which was accompanied by a resident 
population increase of 32 per cent, a total admission increase of 27 per cent, and 
a first admission increase of 26 per cent. The increase in number of hospital bed: 
has resulted in a decrease of overcrowding. In 1910 in the New York State ment 
hospitals there were 100 beds for every 119 patients, an overcrowding of 19 per 
cent. In 1930 the percentage of overcrowding increased to 35 per cent, and in 
1940 the overcrowding had decreased to 16 per cent. 

Although bed capacity is an important factor in hospitalization for mental dis 
ease it is not the only factor. Better medical and nursing care, which increase 
the life span of hospitalized patients, has led to a gradual accumulation of hos. 
pital residents. The greater use of hospitals by the public for all varieties of illness 
has brought with it an increased usage by the public of the mental hospitals, and, 
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all other things being equal, there should be an equal increase in each age group. 

For every 100,000 individuals aged 15 and over in the general population of 
New York there were 84 patients admitted for the first time to mental hospitals 
in 1910, and 121 in 1940. To what extent is this increase of 44 per cent shared 
by various age groups and specific psychoses? Figures 2 and 3 and Tables 2 and 
3 supply the answer. As compared with rg1o the incidence rate of first admis- 
sions in 1940 was 72 per cent higher for the age group 10-19, 17 per cent higher 
for the age group 20-29, 16 per cent higher for the age group 30-49, 35 per cent 
higher for age group 50-59, 70 per cent higher for the age group 60-69, and 
245 per cent higher for the age group 70 years and over. The incidence rate 
between age 20-59 has remained relatively constant. This age group is of special 


* These are smoothed curves. See Table 3 for data. 
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TABLE 2 


Trenp ANALYsis OF First Apmissions, By Acre, To New York Stare 
MENTAL Hospirtats, 1910-1940 
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importance because it normally constitutes the most productive period of an 
individual’s life, both from the social and economic viewpoint. However, many 
of the mental diseases with onset in this age range are so acute and severe that 
hospitalization is essential, so that the increase in bed capacity would not apprec- 
ably change the 20-59 rate of admission. A real increase has occurred in the very 
young (below age 20) and the old (over age 59) mental deviants. The increase 
below age 20 is chiefly due to psychoses with epidemic encephalitis and that over 
59 to mental disease of the senium. 

The trend analvsis by psychoses of first admissions to the state mental hospitals 
in New York is presented in Figure 3. The most impressive curve is that for 
cerebral arteriosclerosis. Since 1910 the rate of first admission patients with this 
disorder has increased from 8 to 51 per 100,000 of the population aged 40 and 
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over. This diagnosis must be considered in close conjunction with that of senile 
dementia since both are essentially old age psychoses. It will be noted that the 
diagnosis of senile dementia decreased from 44 per 100,000 population aged 50 
and over in 1910 to 35 per 100,000 in 1930. In the past 10 years, the rate has 
sharply increased from 35 to 48 per 100,000. Coincident with this increase in 
senile dementia the rate of acceleration of the curve for cerebral arteriosclerosis 
has decreased. This increase in one curve and decrease in the other is in all 
probability due to a shift in psychiatric diagnostic practice, as is evidenced by the 
constant acceleration rates in the age curves in Figure 2. 
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Analysis of the trend for dementia praecox indicates that since 1918 there hac 
been no significant change in the first admission rate, namely, about 25 pe; 
100,000 of the general population aged over 15. This absence of either marked 
increase or decrease since 1918 is of particular importance since dementia praecox 
is the most important of the mental diseases, accounting for approximately half 
of the resident population of our mental hospitals. 

Manic-depressive insanity has shown a gradual decrease from 12 to 8 per 
100,000 of the population aged over 15. This decrease is due to the more frequent 
use of other diagnostic catagories since there is no decrease in the number of 
patients in the age groups which include manic-depressive insanity. The inci 
dence of involutional melancholia has increased from 5 to 13 per 100,000 popula 
tion 35 years and over during the period 1930-1940. This increase is probably 
related in the decrease in manic-depressive psychosis, in that the older manic 
depressives, depressed, are now more frequently diagnosed as_ involutional 
melancholia. 

General paresis has shown a gradual but constant decrease during the entire 
period covered. The 1940 first admission rate was only one-half that for rors. 
This is probably to be related to the public health education of the general popu 
lation. In recent years the medical treatment of syphilis has become increasingly 
common and effective. The curve for alcoholic psychoses is interesting in that it 
reflects the change which took place during and following the period of national 
prohibition. Alcoholic insanity decreased from a rate of 10 in 1910 to a rate of 
2.3 in 1922. It then increased to 6.6 by 1928 and has held relatively constant 
near that figure thereafter. It is interesting that the alcoholic psychoses have not 
at any time since prohibition was first enacted returned to the rate which existed 


in IgIo. 


SUMMARY 


1. Although there is no evidence that the prevalence of mental disorders is 
increasing, the resident population of civil mental hospitals in New York has 
increased markedly during the period from 19:0 through 1940, and the rate of 
admission has increased slightly. These increases are due largely to an increase 
in the bed capacity of mental hospitais. 

2. The increase in first admissions has been primarily limited to the age group 
over 59 and that under 20. The age group 20-59 has maintained a fairly con- 
stant rate throughout the past three decades. 

3. In recent years there has been a sharp increase in rate of first admission for 
the psychoses of late life; namely, cerebral arteriosclerosis, senile dementia, and 
involutional melancholia, and a gradual decrease in manic-depressive psychosis and 
general paresis. Since 1918 dementia praecox has maintained an even incidence 
rate. 

4. Following the temporary sharp drop during the years immediately following 
the adoption of national prohibition the rate of first admission for alcoholic psy 
chosis has increased and become stable at a point mid-way between the pre-pro- 
hibition high and the prohibition low. 

5. Neither World War I nor the economic depression of the early 1930's had 
any perceptible effect upon the hospitalization rate for mental diseases. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF STEREOTYPES CONCERNING 
THE NEGRO 


BY ROBERT BLAKE ann WAYNE DENNIS 


Army Air Forces and U. S. Naval Reserve 


ing the psychological traits of Negroes has been apparent for two centuries 
or more. The first study of this agreement of opinion, however, was made only 
ten years ago by Katz and Braly (1). Their subjects were college students, who 
might be expected to be somewhat unwilling to embrace popular beliefs. Never- 
heless, 84 per cent of Katz and Braly’s subjects believed that Negroes are super- 
titious and 75 per cent indicated laziness as an outstanding Negro trait. 

The aim of the present study is to investigate the development of such stereo- 
nes through the elementary-school and high-school years. We were interested 

determining where in the educational scale typical adult estimations of Negroes 
sake their appearance. We were interested to learn whether or not the traits 
attributed to Negroes by young children differ from those attributed to Negroes 
y high-school seniors. It would be very interesting to compare each of these 
groups with an unselected sample of the adult population, but thus far we have 


een unable to procure such a sample. 


Ts white American citizens tend to have relatively uniform ideas concern- 


PROCEDURE AND SusyJECTS 


The procedure employed required the subjects to make a direct comparison 
etween Negroes and whites in regard to 60 traits. Each subject was given a 
mimeographed form containing the directions and the test questions. In addi 
ion, the directions were read to the subjects by the experimenter. 


The directions to the test, the sample question, and the first five questions were 


as follows: 

On the following pages is a list of questions about Whites and Negroes. The 
purpose of the questions is to find out what people think about the differences 
between Whites and Negroes. You are asked to answer the questions by drawing 
a line under the words which best show what you believe. In answering a ques 
tion draw a line under “the Negro” or “the White,” if one of these answers shows 
what you think. If you think there is no difference between Negroes and Whites, 
draw a line under “no difference.” If you don’t know the answer to a question, 
rr if you don’t know what the question means, draw a line under the words, 
don’t know.” 

Here is an example: 

Who has the lighter skin? the Negro the White no difference don’t know 

Put a line under the answer which shows what you believe: 

1. Who is the more cheerful? the Negro the White no difference don’t know 

2. Who is the more cruel? the Negro the White no difference don’t know 


. Who does the more day- 
dreaming? the Negro the White no difference don’t know 
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4. Who is the more easy- 

going? the Negro the White no difference don’t knoy 
5. Who is the more emo- 

tional? the Negro the White no difference don’t know 

It is unnecessary to present the entire test, since the key words in each question 
are contained in Table 2, which appears in the presentation of the results. 

We felt that the procedure utilized on this test possessed some advantages ove; 
that employed by Katz and Braly (1). These authors supplied their subject, 
with a list of adjectives and asked them to check those traits which were charac. 
teristic of the race under consideration. In such a procedure it is not clear wit} 
what group each race is being compared. In rating Negroes by this method, the 
subject might be comparing Negroes wit’: mankind in general, or with the whit 
race, or with an ideal. We felt that it was advantageous to ask our subjects to limit 
their consideration to the Negro and white groups, and to indicate which group 
possessed more of a given trait. In the case of each trait, the subjects were given 
an opportunity to indicate that there was no difference between the two races 
They were also permitted to indicate that they did not understand the question 
or that they did not know the answer to it. These two choices could have been 
separated on the answer blank, but we feel it would have made the situation 
unduly complicated for the younger subjects if we had done so. For «this reason, 
these two alternatives were grouped together in the “don’ ‘1ow” column. 

Our subjects were the students in a consolidated public 01 on the outskirts 
of Charlottesville, Virginia. The school receives students ‘rom the suburbs 
Charlottesville and from the surrounding country. The school has seven 
mentary grades and four high-school grades. 

The test form was given to those students in attendance on a certain day in the 
fall of 1940 who were in Grades 4 to 11 inclusive; that is, it was given to « 
pupil from the fourth grade through the high school. 

The total number of students tested was 324. They were distributed as shown 
in Table r. 


TABLE 1 


Numser oF Susyects IN Each Grape 


N GRADE 








GRADE 





Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 


44 Tenth 


40 Ninth | 
41 Eleventh 


Fourth | 49 Eighth 
| 








In presenting the data, the subjects in two successive grades will be combined 

A study conducted by Russell (2) in 1939 showed that the elementary pupils 
in this school had a median IQ of 90.5 on the Kuhlmann-Anderson test, with 
standard deviation of 14.2. 


METHOD oF TREATMENT OF Data 
The percentage of each group choosing each answer was determined. Since 
these data, which would occupy 10 printed pages, are on file in the University 


Virginia Library, it seems unnecessary to present them in full here. 
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found it very difficult to deal in a meaningful way with the frequency 

f the four answers to each of the 60 questions. For this reason, we have 
to simplify the treatment of the data. We are interested primarily in 
of stereotyping. With respect to that interest, it has been found possible 
w the extent to which the attribution of a trait to one race preponderates 
:ttribution to the other race by the simple expedient of dealing only with 
and “white” answers and subtracting the smaller percentage from 
ubiecn the larger. This indicates, of course, the extent to which the larger percentage 
is the smaller. We have called this a Preponderance Index, or PI. If the 


percentage consists of “Negro” answers, the index is called the Preponder 


ro 


charac. 


.Negro-Index, or PNI. If the larger percentage refers to “white” answers, the 
is called the Preponderance-White-Index, or, for brevity, PWI. 


limit in a certain grade the PI for a certain question is near zero, this fact shows 


gr UD that. whateve 
given regard to attributing this trait to each of the two races. A low PI indicates that 
students have developed no uniform opinion concerning race differences on 
lestion that topic. A high PI, on the other hand, indicates that a stereotype is present, 


a PI of 90 means that at least 90 per cent, and perhaps more, of the group 


r the absolute size of the percentages, opinion is evenly divided in 


races 


a 


¢ been 


uation lerscored the same answer on the opinion test form. 
reason, 
REsULTS 


ypes among High-School Juniors and Seniors 
PI’s for each group for each question are shown in Table 2. It will be 
ictive to consider, frst of all, the degree of agreement concerning Negro 
ts which characterizes the high-school juniors and seniors of this group. 
fact which appears from a consideration of the data of Table 2 is the 
of stereotypes in regard to several traits. Several traits have a PI close 
indicating, in the case of these items, that no tendency exists to attribute 
traits to either race. Among these are 2-cruelty, 14-kindness, 28-temper, 33- 


ct for the Bible, 51-patience, 52-ability to stand pain, and 57-church attendance. 


- other hand, most of the traits have a PI of considerable size. For the 
10-11 group, 18 of the 60 traits have PI’s of greater than 75 per cent, 
ating that more than 75 per cent of the subjects in Grades 10-11 attribute 
these traits to one of the two races. One hundred per cent of this group said that 
the Negro was the more superstitious; no other PI reached the limit of stereotypy. 
Other traits showing high agreement at the advanced high-school levels, and the 
respective PI’s, are as follows: 

neat (PWI, 97 per cent); 42-clean (PWI, 95 per cent); 37-moves slowly 
(PNI, 89 per cent); 59-better servant (PNI, 87 per cent); 4o-casily frightened 
(PNI, 87 per cent); 22-intelligent (PWI, 86 per cent); 39-ignorant (PNI, 86 per 
= cent); 60-wide-awake (PWI, 86 per cent); 38-sleepy-natured (PNI, 84 per cent); 
s8.ambitious (PWI, 84 per cent); 48-happy-go-lucky (PNI, 81 per cent); 24 flashy 
clothes (PNI, 81 per cent); 20-thrifty (PWI, 80 per cent); 10-lazy (PNI, 86 per 

cent); 44-laughs (PNI, 78 per cent); 16-sense of rhythm (PNI, 76 per cent). 
Attention may be called to the fact that not all of the traits attributed to the 
Negro by the older high-school group are ordinarily thought of as unfavorable 
traits. We do not know, of course, what traits these subjects favor, but it is likely 
that they would approve of the following characteristics which are said to be pos- 
sessed in greater degree by the Negro than by the white: 16-sense of rythm (PNI, 
76 per cent); 1-cheerful (PNI, 57 per cent); 25-fond of music (PNI, 56 per cent); 
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TABLE 2 


PREPONDERANCE INpicEs * For EacH QuESTION FoR Each Grape Group 








Grave Groups 





QUESTIONS 
8-9 





Cheerful ‘ : 85 
Cruel . ; 85 
Daydreaming ’ ‘ .45 
Easy-going Oo 
Emotional : ” .60 
Forgetful . 8. 8. 30 
Honest 70 
Sense of humor 

Sincere 

Lazy 

Loud-mouthed 

Better manners 

Matter-of-fact 

Kindhearted 

Religious 

Sense of rhythm 

Sympathetic 

Shiftless 

Superstitious 

Thrifty 14. 
Trustworthy 40.3 
Intelligent 26. 
Inclined to fight 25.8 
Flashy clothes J. 
Fond of music 37. 
Dancing I 
Hides feelings 4: 
Quitk-tempered 13. 
Cheat 20. 
Neat 60. 
Likely to gamble 14. 
Swears 33.6 
Respect for the Bible 16. 
Easy to make angry 4. 
Feelings easily hurt 28. 
Easily pleased 4- 
Move slowly 19. 
Sleepy-natured 33. 
Ignorant 3: 
Easily frightened 19. 
Worries 21. 
Clean 70. 
Tells lies 40.28 
Laughs 32.48 
Selfish 20.16 
Shy 41.44 
Nervous 6.72 
Happy-go-lucky 1.12 
Patriotic 14.56 
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* Italics indicates PNI's; other figures are PWI'’s. 
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TABLE 2—Continued 


| 


GRADE GROUPS 


|}————__——_—— — - - 


QuESTIONS 





Stupid 
Patience 

to stand pain 
Able to do hard work 
Talks more 
Happy 
Afraid of the dark 
Goes to church 
A mbitious 
Better servant 
Wide-awake 


Average PI 





indicates PNI’s; other figures are PWI’s. 


ous (."NI, 30 per cent); 8-sense of humor (PNI, 16 per cent). In addi- 
Negro is complimented by the fact that the white was said to be more 
ish (item 45, PWI, 25 per cent). 


ypes at the Early Age Levels 
rusal of Table 2 indicates that at grade group 4-5, the PI’s as a rule are much 
iller than they are in the more advanced grades. Whereas grade group 10-11 
bited 18 PI’s which were greater than 75.0 per cent, the lowest grade group 
not show this degree of agreement with regard to a single trait. Table 2 


shows that the average PI increases from 22 per cent in grades 4-5 to 53 per cent in 


grades 10-11. 

The greatest agreement in grade group 4-5 appears with regard to the following 
attributes: 42-cClean (PW1, 70 per cent); 30-neat (PWI, 60 per cent); 12-manners 
(PWI, 58 per cent); 11-loud-mouthed (PNI, 54 per cent); 34-easy to make angry 
(PNI, 48 per cent); 53-able to do hard work (PNI, 45 per cent); 59-better servant 
(PNI, 40 per cent); 46-shy (PNI, 41 per cent). It will be noted that the traits 

ncerning which there is highest uniformity of opinion are the greater cleanli- 

, heatness, and good manners of the white race. In a sense, therefore, these 
y be said to be the earliest stereotypes which appear among the list of 60 traits 
ed by the investigation. Opinions concerning these traits show uniformity at 
age levels also. The first two of these traits obtain higher PI’s in the last 
irs of high school than.do any other traits. The agreement is absolutely 

r in the older groups than it is in the younger. 

While the older subjects attributed to the Negro several traits which they probably 

sidered desirable, the 4-5 grade group endowed the Negro with only one such 

racteristic: fond of music (PNI, 37 per cent). It should be mentioned that in 

52, 53, and 59, able to stand pain, able to stand hard work, and better 

the underscorings of Negro predominate even in the youngest group, but 
ibtful that these were thought of as desirable traits. 
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The changes in opinion between Grades 4-5 and Grades 10-11 were sufficient) 
large in the case of several traits to cause a shift in the race to which these trai; 
are attributed by the majority of the subjects. Several traits were checked 
»f 


characteristic of one race by Grades 4-5 #nu as characteristic of the other race 


the high-school juniors and seniors. These traits are shown in Table 3, 


TABLE 3 


Questions SHOwING A REVERSAL OF THE PREPONDERANCE INDEX 


PI in Eacn Grape 





QUESTION 


Cheerful 

Cruel 
Easy-going 
Emotional 

Sense of humor 
Religious 

Flashy clothes 
Dancing 

Hides feelings 
Quick-tempered 
Feelings easily hurt 
S« lfish 

Nervous 
Happy-go-lucky 
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In the case of practically every item in Table 3, it seems likely that the age 
change is in the direction of a more favorable opinion toward the Negro. A 
trend favorable to the Negro occurs in other items, whose percentages, however, 
do not change to such an extent as to cause a reversal of the preponderance index 
For instance, with regard to item 33, respect for the Bible, the youngest grou 
has a PWI of 17 per cent, which drops to zero in the case of the older subjects 
Similarly, the PWI for “goes to church” decreases from 34 per cent to 8 per cent 
between Grades 4-5 and Grades 10-11. The PNI for happiness increases from 3 
per cent to 50 per cent within the limits of the age range of our subjects. 

However, these changes, favorable to the Negro, are not entirely general. Many 
unfavorable traits acquire increasing PNI’s with age. “Laziness,” for instance, 
increases from 17 per cent to 80 per cent, and many other similar data in Table 2 
could be cited. 


Discussion 


The results just presented can be best interpreted, we believe, by supposing that 
the white child at an early age acquires a generally unfavorable attitude toward 
the Negro. He acquires this attitude before he learns what specific traits are 
thought by white adults to belong to the Negro. In the beginning his attitude 
toward the Negro is relatively undifferentiated. This generally unfavorable 
opinion is still held, to a large extent, when the child is in the fourth and fifth 
grades. At this period he is inclined to think of the Negro as being less cheerful 
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white, less easy-going, having less sense of humor, being less religious, 

» more happy, and so forth. His differentiation of the specific traits of the 

s has proceeded only far enough to permit him to think of the Negro as 

tter servant than the white, as more able to stand hard work, and as more 

music. It is doubtful that he thinks of these traits as desirable qualities. 

in all other respects, undesirable attributes are associated more closely 
the Negro than with the white. 

increasing age, the child approaches the adult differentiation of racial 

Some favorable traits, such as religion and happiness, are then attributed 

Negro. However, the attribution to Negroes of some desirable qualities 

ild not cause us to lose sight of the fact that the majority of the traits attri- 

1 to Negroes by the high-school student are undoubtedly regarded by him as 


rable. 


SUMMARY 


Pupils from Grades 4 through 11, in a Virginia school for white children, were 


asked to compare Negroes and whites in regard to each of 60 characteristics. In 
the case of many traits it was found that the high-school seniors showed a high 
degree of agreement among themselves in regard to which race possessed more 

f the trait. The younger subjects showed lower degrees of agreement. However, 

younger subjects attributed to the Negro certain traits which the older 
students believed to be characteristic of the white people. The early grades, for 
instance, rated the Negro as being less religious and less cheerful than the white, 
whereas the high-school juniors and seniors reversed these judgments. 

It is proposed that the young white child acquires first of all a generally 
unfavorable attitude toward the Negro, which makes him unwilling to attribute 
to the Negro any “good” traits. With increased age and experience, the child 
gradually learns to apply the adult stereotypes, a few of which are complimentary. 

Some stereotypes are learned earlier than others. Among the 60 terms here 
employed, the earliest ones to be applid to either race with a high degree of 

- A agreement are “clean,” “neat,” and “good manners,” which are applied to the 
vever, white group. The opposites of these terms were not employed on the opinion 
index test form, but they would doubtless have been attributed to the Negro. 
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IDEOLOGICAL AGREEMENT AND DISAGREEMENT AMONG 
RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


BY BERT R. SAPPENFIELD 


Montana State University 


N a previous paper (2) the author reported a comparison among means of attitude 
if scores for student groups of different religions, which indicated that Catholic; 
were most conservative, Protestants next most conservative, and Jews least conserva 
tive. In the same study attitude-estimate data (to be defined below) indicated that 
student respondents considered themselves to be on the average more liberal than 
typical members of their own religious group; that the students considered Catholics 
to be most conservative, Protestants next most conservative, and Jews least con 
servative; and that the students, regardless of their own religion, agreed closely 
in their estimates of the attitude positions of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, 


respectively. 

While the previous paper was concerned with scores on attitude questionnaires, 
the present paper is devoted to an examination of results in terms of responses to 
individual items of a particular questionnaire, the Abbreviated C-R Opinionaire 


Tue Prostem 


The Abbreviated C-R Opinionaire was composed of 20 items from Form J of the 
C-R Opinionaire, prepared by T. F. Lentz and his associates (1). Responses to the 
items were to be made in terms of agreement or disagreement, the score consisting 
essentially of the total number of items to which a conservative (rather than a 
radical) response has been made. Since the issues with which individual items 
were concerned might be classified roughly into political, religious, and misc! 
laneous issues, the hypothesis arose that perhaps, while total scores based on all 
items may yield given results, it might well be that totally different results would 
be found with respect to responses to some of the individual items. 

The general problem which presented itself, then, was to determine whether 
items showing large group differences could be classified roughly as referring to a 
general issue essentially different from some other general issue which characterized 
items for which no significant group differences existed. Similarly, the problen 
arose as to whether such an item analysis would reveal for a given respondent 
group any indication that the group considered its own and other religious groups 
to be unified on some important issue and at the same time in disagreement on 
some other important issue. If these problems were to receive affirmative support 
from the available data, the implications would favor further use of the technique 
of attitude estimates as a means of discovering a general basis for establishing unity 
among groups of citizens who have usually found difficulty in reconciling their 
differences. 

METHOD 

The subjects who composed the respondents in this study were freshman males 

in a large metropolitan university. When these subjects were grouped according 


to religious preferences, the resulting groups consisted of 63 Catholics, 151 Jews, 
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.4 «« Protestants. All subjects responded to the Abbreviated C-R Opinionaire in 


ary, 1941. 

fee chosen for the Abbreviated C-R Opinionaire included the 10 most 

‘minating radical items and the 10 most discriminating conservative items 
the original 60-item questionnaire. These items (with parenthetical symbols 
ate which were conservative and which were radical) were as follows: 


We should celebrate Pasteur’s birthday rather than Washington's, as he has done 
the world a greater service. 

Conservative people are usually more intelligent than radical people 

Since the theory of evolution has been accepted by most scientists, it should be 
taught in our schools. 

At the age of 21, people should have the privilege of changing their given names 
Cremation is the best method of burial. 

The Star Spangled Banner is the most stirring in theme and noble in sentiment of 
national anthems. 

One is never justified in taking another’s life, even when it would be a merciful 
act 

Socially-minded experts, rather than voters, should decide the policies of 
government. 

Three meals a day will always be the best general rule. 

Even in an ideal world there should be protective tariffs. 

The metric system of weights and measures should be adopted instead of our 
present system. 

Criminals should be treated like sick persons. 

Armistice Day should be celebrated with less martial spirit. 

Any science which conflicts with religious beliefs should be taught cautiously, if 
at all, in our schools. 

Democracy as practiced in the United States is the best of all modern governments 
because it is best suited to the needs of modern times. 

Our courts should be in the hands of sociologists rather than lawyers 

Trial by jury has been, and always will be, the most effective way of securing 
justice. 

It is to be hoped that men will improve the comfort of their dress by abandoning 
or replacing the present necktie and collar. 

People who are religious will be happier in the future life than will others. 

It is more important to believe in God than to be unselfish. 


The Abbreviated C-R Opinionaire was administered under four separate instruc- 
tions, requiring that the respondent mark the statements (1) according to his own 
attitude, (2) according to the way he thought most Caholics would mark them, 
(3) according to the way he thought most Protestants would mark them, and 
(4) according to the way he thought most Jews would mark them. Responses 
under the first condition will hereafter be referred to as attitudes, and responses 
under the remaining three conditions will be referred to as attitude estimates. All 
respondents were required to give their attitudes first; but the order in which the 
three attitude estimates occurred for different subjects was randomized in such a 
way that Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish attitude estimates occupied second, third, 
and fourth places about equally often in the series. 

In order to insure an optimum degree of frankness in the responses, subjects 
were instructed not to write their names on the questionnaire. Items of personal 
data were filled in by the subjects, as a provision for assigning them to different 
groups. 


RESULTS 


Group Differences in Attitudes 
The percentages of subjects in each group who agreed with particular items of 
the Abbreviated C-R Opinionaire are given in Table 1. The levels of significance 
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» group differences are also indicated, two levels being shown (the .o5 level 
02 level), as determined by means of a set of nomographs published 
n (2). 

were six items agreed with by significantly different proportions of 

lics and Protestants, eight items on which such a difference existed between 

lics and Jews, and onlv three items on which a significant difference existed 
tween Protestants and Jews. 

2 7, II, 14, 19, and 20 were agreed with by significantly different propor- 


ns of the Catholic and Protestant groups. A significantly larger proportion of 


ics agreed with conservative items (7, 14, 19, and 20), while a significantly 
ler proportion agreed with radical items (3 and 11). This result is consistent 
the previous finding (2) that the Catholic group was more conservative than 
Protestant group with regard to the respective means of their attitude scores. 
nination of the wording of items 3, 7, 14, 19, and 20 reveals that all these 
have distinctly religious connotations. Item 11, however, refers to the metric 
With this one exception, it might be generalized that the Catholic and 
tant groups differed significantly only in respect to issues definitely associated 
religious belief.? 
Significantly different proportions of the Catholic and Jewish groups agreed with 
; 2, 3, 4, 7, 10, 14, 19, and 20. In the case of each item the difference was in 
direction expected on the basis of the fact that the Catholic group was, on the 
rage, more conservative than the Jewish group. Excepting items 2 and 1o, the 
items on which these two groups differed significantly have religious connotations. 
These items, likewise, are, in general, the same items for which differences existed 
tween Catholics and Protestants—items 3, 7, 14, 19, and 20 being associated with 
significant differences in both comparisons. These five items could, with little 
danger of ambiguity, be considered items referring to religious issues. 

Since there were only three items agreed with by significantly different propor 
tions of the Protestant and Jewish groups, little would be gained from an attempt 
to interpret these differences. The general agreement between these two groups, 
however, might be indicative of a higher degree of attitudinal similarity between 
Protestants and Jews than is usually recognized to exist. 


Comparison between Attitudes of the Present Sample and Those of the Lentz Sample 

In rows 4 and 5 of Table 1 are shown the percentages of the total sample obtained 
in the present study who agreed with the different Opinionaire items, as compared 
with the corresponding percentages of a sample reported by Lentz in 1935 (1). 
In the last row of Table 1 are shown the levels of significance for the differences 
between the two samples. 

There were only 6 of the 20 items on which no significant differences existed; 
namely, items 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, and 18. All of these (except item 10) were items for 
which there were no significant differences among the three groups composing the 
present sample. 

Among the 14 items for which there existed significant intersample differences 
with respect to relative proportions of agreement responses, 9 items showed differ- 
ences in the direction of fewer conservative responses for the present sample. That 
is, fewer respondents in the present sample agreed with conservative items, and 
more respondents in this sample agreed with radical items. This finding is con- 


_ + While the objectivity of these interpretations may be questionable, the identifying of 
factors resulting from factorial analyses is probably equally subjective in character. 
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sistent with the usual belief that metropolitan subjects are less conservative thay 
subjects in nonmetropolitan environments. 

There were five items, on the other hand, for which the reverse tendency wx 
apparent. Among these, the conservative items (numbered 15 and 17) were agreed 
with by a larger proportion of the present sample, while the radical items (num 
bered 1, 5, and 8) were agreed with by a smaller proportion. Four of these fiy. 
items (1, 8, 15, and 17) refer to issues closely related to patriotism, to faith in the 
governmental status quo, or to faith in democratic institutions. It is possible tha 
this difference might be accounted for in terms of the fact that the present sample 
responded to the questionnaire at a time (1941) when democratic institutions were 
being threatened far more dangerously than at the time when the Lentz samp 
responded (1935, or earlier). 


Attitudes and Attitude Estimates as Revealed by Responses to Single Items 

The analysis of responses to items under the four different conditions of instru: 
tion (comparisons among attitude responses and the several attitude estimates) js 
here confined to the Protestant group, for convenience and economy of discussion 
Analyses identical with those about to be described were also made for responses 
of the Catholic and Jewish groups, with essentially the same results as for the 
Protestant group. 

The data of Table 2 include comparisons among percentages of agreement 
responses for the separate items of the Abbreviated C-R Opinionaire, under the 
four clifferent instructions. There were eight items for which no significant inter 
condition differences existed. That is, the proportion of the Protestants who agreed 
with these items was approximately the same as the proportion who believed that 
most Catholics, Protestants, or Jews would alsc agree. Five of these items (num 
bered 6, 10, 15, 16, and 17) refer to issues related somewhat closely to faith is 
democratic institutions. Of the remaining three items, two (9 and 11) are certair}y 
issues of minor social significance. Interpreting broadly, it is possible to see w 
these data an indication that religious groups were thought by their own members 
to be basically unified in their loyalty to the democratic ideal, even though the 
different religious groups were considered to have important differences concerning 
other issues. 

The items for which at least four out of six intercondition comparisons revealed 
significant differences (Table 2) are numbered 4, 7, 8, 14, 19, and 20. All these 
items, except No. 8, refer to religious issues. Members of the Protestant group, 
then, implied by their responses that differences on religious issues were the principal 
sort of differences existing between members of different religions. 

Further data in partial support of the above interpretations are included in 
Table 3, which contains the tetrachoric correlations between item-responses under 
the different conditions. Most apparent, of course, is the generally high degree of 
correlation between responses under the “self” and “Protestant” conditions. How 
ever, when this (second) row of correlations is excluded from consideration, the 
median value of the remaining 93 correlations approximates 0.40. Items for which 
as many as three out of the five possible intercondition correlations (excluding the 
second row) were above 0.40 are numbered 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 17 and 18. Three 
of these items (numbered 9, 11, and 18) relate to definitely minor issues. Of the 
five which remain, at least three items (6, 10, and 17) refer to issues having demo 
cratic connotations. While this correlational evidence is not as clear in its inpli- 
cations as the evidence provided by the percentage comparisons, it is nevertheless 


suggestive. 
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SUMMARY 


xamination of responses made by Catholic, Protestant, and Jewist groups 
jJual items of the Abbreviated C-R Opinionaire and of responses of a sample 
by Lentz led to some interpretations related to group differences in 
s and to differences and relationships among attitudes and attitude estimates. 
following conclusions are justified by the data: 
lent groups of different religion, as would be expected, differ in their 
hiefly with respect to issues which are closely related to religious faith. 
nt threats to the democratic ideal have resulted in an increased respect 
deal among American students, insofar as the subjects of this study may 
ed representative of American students in general. This conclusion is 
rted by the fact that the present sample (tested in 1940), as compared with 
ier sample (tested in 1935), gave a greater proportion of conservative 
to such items as the following: 
racy as practiced in the United States is the best of all modern governments 
it is best suited to the needs of modern times. 
by jury has been, and always will be, the most effective way of securing justice. 


Students of different religious groups, while expressing an awareness of their 
ences on religious issues, nevertheless appear to be united in their belief in 
ratic institutions. For example, 93 per cent of Protestant respondents thought 
t Catholics would agree that “people who are religious will be happier in the 
re life than will others,” while only 59 per cent thought most Jews would 
with the statement; but the proportion of respondents who thought Catholics 
igree that “the Star Spangled Banner is the most stirring in theme and noble 
iment of national anthems 
o thought Protestants and Jews would agree. 


” 


was not significantly different from the propor- 


The general technique described and applied in this report appears to have 
tance as a method for furthering knowledge concerning the issues upon which 
groups agree and disagree. The results of similar investigations might 
practical significance if issues on which different groups are already in agree- 

nt were employed in propaganda as a means of breaking down intergroup 
lices. If groups originaliy hostile toward one another can be convinced that 
issues upon which they agree are more fundamental than the issues on which 
hey disagree, the result would presumably be an increased feeling of unity among 


1 groups. 
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INTERTEST VARIABILITY OF SUBNORMAL NAVAL 
RECRUITS ON THE BELLEVUE VERBAL SCALE* 


BY ROBERT J. LEWINSKI 


U. S. Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, lilinois 


neE of the accepted criteria of a valid test of general intelligence is that jt 
€ om not one but several intellectual functions. It is known that the per. 
formances of individuals on psychometric tests seldom form a symmetrical pattern 
and that frequently persons of subnormal mental development show more scatter 
on these tests than do the intellectually adequate. The inspection of the test 
pattern often provides more insight into a patient’s mental ability than does 
scrutiny of the intelligence quotient alone. 

The purpose of the present paper is to present an analysis of the differential 
performances of mentally deficient and borderline defective naval recruits on the 
subtests of the verbal battery of the Bellevue-Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (5) 
The use of this and other tests in the examination of naval personnel at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station has been described in previous papers (1; 2; 3). 

The Bellevue Verbal Scale includes five subtests: Information, Comprehension, 
Arithmetical Reasoning, Memory Span for Digits, and Similarities. Raw scores 
obtained on each subtest are converted into standard, or “weighted” scores, so 
that performances from test to test are comparable. 

Subjects used in this research were 158 mentally deficient and 189 borderline 
defective naval recruits so diagnosed on the basis of the Bellevue IQ. Recruits 
obtaining IQ’s below 66 were considered mentally deficient and those whose [Q's 
were within the limits of 66-80 were considered borderline defective. The 
chronological age range of the mentally deficient group was from 17 to 325 
years, with a mean chronological age of 18.8 years. The age range of the border- 
line defective group was from 17 to 37 years, with a mean of 19.8 years. Within 
the mentally deficient group, IQ’s ranged from 45 to 65, with a mean of 59.16, 
o=4.63. The mean IQ of the borderline defective group was 71.73, °=4.17, 
with a range of from 66 to 80o.! 

The mean weighted scores and standard deviations of the mentally deficient 
group and borderline defective group on each subtest are presented in Table 1 and 
Table 2 respectively. The differences between the scores of these two groups on 
the various subtests have previously been shown to be statistically significant (4). 
For the mentally deficient group, the mean weighted score on all tests was 2.98, 
while that of the borderline defective group was 4.88. The deviations of each sub- 
test score from the mean weighted score on all tests are as follows: Mental) 
Deficient Group: Comprehension, +1.10; Similarities, +.63; Information, +.02; 
Digit Span, —.o5; Arithmetic, —1.70. Borderline Defective Group: Compre 


* The opinions and assertions contained in this paper are those of the writer and are not 
to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the naval 
service at large. 

1 The mean IQ’s reported in this paper do not, of course, reflect the intellectual level of 


the typical naval recruit. 
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+1.28; Digit Span, +.35; Similarities, +.25; Information, —.56; 
—I1.4I. 

» noted that for both groups the highest mean score was obtained on 

‘omprehension Test and the lowest on Arithmetical Reasoning. This is in 

.greement with the findings of Wechsler, Israel, and Balinsky (6), who 

ilar results among borderline and mentally defective subjects within 


range of 20-49. 
TABLE 1 


MEAN WelcHrep Scores AND STANDARD DeviaTIONs 


MENTALLY DericieENt Group 





MEAN WEIGHTED ScorE | STANDARD DEVIATION 





.o! 
53 
.44 
94 
.40 


Information 
Comprehension 
Arithmetic 
Digit Span 
Similarities 





TABLE 2 
MEAN WEIGHTED ScorES AND STANDARD DeviaTIONS 


BorperLine Dersctive Group 








Test Mean WEIGHTED ScorRE | STANDARD DEVIATION 





Information 
Comprehension 
Arithmetic 
Digit Span 
Similarities 





It is commonly assumed that the mentally deficient do best on those phases of 


psychometric tests involving simple rote memory, such as repeating a series of 


ligits after a single presentation. In the present study it was found that among 


the mentally deficient the mean span for digits forward was 4.43, while the mean 


pan for digits backward was 2.55. Only 12 per cent of these subjects were able 


to repeat more than five digits forward and but 14.5 per cent could retain more 
than three digits backward. The mean span among borderline defective subjects 
for digits forward was 5.26 and for digits backward, 3.33. Within this group, 


er cent exceeded five digits forward and 40.7 per cent exceeded three digits 
ackward. Memory Span for Digits ranked fourth among the five subtests in 


terms of performance by the mentally deficient group. The limited attainment 


lemonstrated by both groups suggests that this test may be employed to advantage 


in singling out subjects for more extensive examination in situations where this 
must be done in the shortest time possible. Such situations are exemplified in 
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recruit examining lines, where large numbers must through necessity be examined 
expeditiously. 

To determine the comparative performances of each group on the five subtests 
the differences in mean weighted scores between each test and every other test 
were calculated, together with the standard errors of these differences and critical 
ratios. The data for the mentally deficient group are found in Table 3 and that 


TABLE 3 


DirPrRENCES IN MEAN WEIGHTED Scores, STANDARD Errors oF DIFFERENCES. 
AND CriticaL Ratios 


MENTALLY DerFiciENt Group 








Dirr. 





Information-Comprehension .08 
Information-Arithmetic 72 
Information-Digit Span .07 
Information-Similarities 61 
Comprehension-Arithmetic .80 
Comprehension-Digit Span .15 
Comprehension-Similarities -47 
Arithmetic-Digit Span .65 
Arithmetic-Similarities «83 
Digit Span-Similarities .68 





TABLE 4 


DirFeRENCES IN MEAN WEIGHTED Scores, STANDARD Errors OF DIFFERENCES, 
AND Critica Ratios 


BorpvEeRLINE Derective Group 








TEsts 





Information-Cornprehension 
Information-Arithmetic 
Information-Digit Span 
Information-Similarities 
Comprcehension-Arithmetic 
Comprehension-Digit Span 
Comprchension-Similarities 
Arithmetic-Digit Span 
Arithmetic-Similarities 
Digit Span-Similarities 


on Quww Viuw & - 





for the borderline defective group in Table 4. It is evident that the greatest dif- 
ferences in performances on the part of both mentally deficient and borderline 
defective groups were between the Comprehension Test and Arithmetical Reason- 
ing. The smallest difference in performance of the mentally deficient group was 
between the Information Test and Memory Span for Digits, while the smallest 
difference within the borderline defective group was between the Similarities 
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Test and Memory Span for Digits. Neither of these last two differences is statis- 
tically significant in terms of its critical ratio. All other differences reported were 
significant except that between the Comprehension and Similarities Tests within 
the mentally deficient group. 

Among the mentally deficient subjects, differences of a comparatively high order 


(00+) were found between Comprehension-Arithmetic and Arithmetic-Simi- 


larities. Middle-order differences (1.00—1.99) were found between Information- 
,rithmetic, Arithmetic-Digit Span, Comprehension-Digit Span, and Information- 
Comprehension. Lower-order differences (—1.00) were found between Digit 


Span-Similarities, Information-Similarities, Comprehension-Similarities, and Infor- 


mation-Digit Span. 
Within the borderline defective group, a difference of more than 2.00 was found 
onlv between the Comprehension and Arithmetic Tests. Differences of from 
to 1.99 were found between Information-Comprehension, Arithmetic-Digit 
Span, Arithmetic-Similarities, Comprehension-Similarities, and Comprehension- 
Digit Span. Differences of less than 1.00 were found between Information-Digit 
Span, Information-Arithmetic, Information-Similarities, and Digit Span-Similarities. 
‘It is possible, by arranging the differences between subtests in order of size and 
applying a rank-difference correlation formula, to strike a correlation between the 
two groups. The obtained coefficient, p=+.503, indicates that a positive rela- 
tionship exists between the mentally deficient and borderline defective groups as 
regards the magnitude of the differences occurring among the subtests of the 
Bellevue Verbal Scale. 


SUMMARY 

The present study was undertaken to determine the differential performances of 
mentally deficient and borderline defective naval recruits on the subtests of the 
Bellevue Verbal Scale. Certain similarities in performance were found to exist 
between the two groups as well as variation in performance among subjects com- 
prising each individual group. 

1. Within both groups the highest degree of performance was evident on the 
Comprehension Test and the lowest on Arithmetical Reasoning. This finding is 
of theoretical interest, since success on the Comprehension Test presumably depends 
upon “the possession of a certain amount of practical information and a general 
ability to evaluate past experience” (5, p. 83). This being true, it is possible that 
individuals of limited mentality who display a specific propensity im this sphere 
may be able to make a more satisfactory adjustment to circumscribed military 
life than those who demonstrate more ability in other traits, ¢.g., arithmetic 
facility 

2. The low performance on the tests of arithmetical reasoning may be inter- 
preted as a function of these tests’ dependence on formal education. While the 
solution of most of these problems is contingent upon knowledge gained during 
the first seven grades in school, the educational opportunities afforded many men- 
tally deficient and borderline defective persons are so limited that they preclude the 
assimilation of even such rudimentary principles. 

3. With three exceptions, the differences in performance between each test when 
compared with every other test are statistically significant. When these differences 
are correlated in terms of magnitude, a positive relationship in this respect exists 
between the two groups. 

4. The performances of both mentally deficient and borderline defective groups 
on the Digit Span Test suggest that this test may be used advantageously in 
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determining the possible existence of mental retardation in situations where rapid 
evaluation is essential. , 

5. There is no evidence to suppert the contention that the abilities of the feeble 
minded in regard to rote memory are relatively good when compared with other 
mental functions. 
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LEVEL OF ASPIRATION IN COLLEGE LEADERS AND 
NONLEADERS 


BY NELSON G. HANAWALT, CAROL E. HAMILTON, anp M. LOUISE MORRIS 


New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University 


ue use of level of aspiration as a method of studying personality has recently 
‘Tie critically reviewed by Rotter (8). His paper might well serve as an 
introduction to the present study. Frank (2) has recently published a more general 
review of studies in the field of level of aspiration. The purpose of the experiment 
described below is to test the hypothesis that leaders have a higher level of aspira- 
tion than nonleaders. The problem arises from previous studies by Richardson 
and Hanawalt (7) on the relation of leadership to the Bernreuter Personality 
measures. They find that the average college leader is more dominant, extroverted, 
and self-confident than the average nonleader. In a further item analysis (5) it is 
found that there are relatively few items in the Bernreuter inventory in which there 
is a significant difference in the responses of the two groups. The pertinent differ- 
ences revealed by this method are typified by the following items: The leaders are 
more inclined to take on additional responsibilities; are freer from feelings of 
humility and self-consciousness; are at ease in working in the presence of others; 
are more willing to offer an idea for discussion, etc. On the basis of the above data 
we should expect the leaders to express higher goals in person-to-person situations 
than in the usual level-of-aspiration experiment. 


METHOD AND PRocEDURE 


Forty junior and senior college women served as O’s in the experiment, 20 leaders 
and 20 nonleaders. The O’s were chosen on the basis of the extent to which they 
had participated in extracurricular activities on the college campus. A point system 
f defining leadership is used. This is the same system as that developed by 
Richardson and Hanawalt (7), where each office on the campus was assigned a 
certain number of points. The method of assigning points is described in detail 
in the above paper. The accumulation of 15 or more points was necessary to be 
considered a leader. The possession of three or less points determined the non- 
leader. The leadership points in this study were all accumulated during the year 
in which the data were taken. 

The method of measuring level of aspiration is the same as that used by 
Frank (1). One task, a simple letter substitution test, is used in measuring the 
aspiration level. This task was chosen for several reasons: It is easy to administer 
and score, it allows for an increase in score with short practice periods, and it has 
been found to be suitable by other investigators. Ten trials of 30 seconds’ duration 
were administered to each O. He was informed of his score upon the completion 
of each trial. Two trials were given before asking for an estimation of score on 
the next trial. Each O was tested individually and in private. He had no knowl- 
edge of the performance of other O’s in the experiment. The purpose of the test 
was not revealed. The specific directions follow: 


545 
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This is a speed test so work as fast as you can and do as many as you can in the time 
I give you. It is like a code. These letters stand for the letters that are above them 
Wherever you come to one of these top letters write under it the letter that you see here 
Do you understand? 


At the end of the second trial O was asked “How many do you expect to do on 
the next trial?” He was informed at this point that no credit was taken off for 
predicted scores that he did not reach. 


REsuLtTs 


Following Frank (1), the level of aspiration for each O is defined as the differ 
ance between his average estimation of achievement and his median performance 
score for the trials immediately preceding his estimation. The average estimation 
of score is computed on the basis of trials 4-10. He made no estimation on the 
first two trials, and his first estimation preceding the third trial was disregarded in 
order to allow for further adjustment to the situation. The median performance 
score in letter substitution is based upon trials 3-9, the trials immediately preceding 
the estimation of scores. 

The average difference scores for the leaders and the nonleaders are found in 
Table 1. The average level of aspiration of the leaders is found to be significantly 
higher than that of the nonleaders at the 5-per-cent level. The distributions of 
difference scores are plotted in Figure 1. It is clear from this figure that there is a 
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great deal of overlapping but they appear to be two distributions. There is a cluster 
ing of differences around zero which shows that the O’s were making pretty accu- 
rate estimations. Aiso in Table 1 is found the average of the median performance 
scores for the leaders and the nonleaders. The slight superiority of the average 
nonleader over the average leader is not significant. Thus the difference in level 
of aspiration between the two groups cannot be attributed to difference in ability 
in letter substitution. 


1 Lindquist (6, pp. 56-58). The significance of a difference in the means of independent 
small samples. 
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LeveL or AsPIRATION IN LEADERS AND NONLEADERS 


TABLE 1 


DIFFERENCE SCORES AND PERFORMANCE SCORES 





DIFFERENCE ScorRES PERFORMANCE SCORES 


— - — 





LEADERS NoNLEADERS LEADERS NoONLEADERS 


31.50 * 32.20 ° 
4.56 4-93 


20 20 











Diff. of M’s 


: 2.177 -457 








Level of Sig. per cent 70 per cent 





* Mean of the medians. 


It must be kept in mind that the term “level of aspiration” as used here is based 
upon the goal which the subject states openly to the experimenter. Subjective 
aspirations, in some cases at least, are not the same. Some O’s with the lowest 
difference scores, after being informed of the purpose of the experiment, reported 
that they had set higher private goals but did not report them to the experimenter 


for fear that they would not reach them. One O said that he set his goal low 
because he thought that we might be measuring conceit. Another thought that 
we were measuring accuracy of judgment so he set a goal which he was reasonably 
sure he could reach. The admission of higher subjective goals, though coming 
from both groups, were more frequent from the nonleaders for they had more of 
the low difference scores. 


Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


The study of Gould and Kaplan (4) is of interest in relation to the present 
experiment. They find that level of aspiration has a consistent but low positive 
correlation with dominance and extroversion, two personality traits in which 
Richardson and Hanawalt (7) find significant differences between leaders and 
nonleaders. These low correlations need not disturb us too much for we are not 
measuring directly the relationship between personality test scores and le, :1 of 
aspiration. ‘Then, too, different tests of extroversion and dominance are used in 
the two studies. It is also true that it is possible to have significant differences 
between means of extreme groups although the correlations are low. 

At first sight the results of this study appear to be in contradiction to those of 
Sears (9). She finds that some of the unsuccessful are prone to set higher goals 
than the successful. From Sears’ results we might predict that the nonleaders 
would have the higher level of aspiration. However, the resuits are not strictly 
comparable for she uses children as subjects and measures their level of aspiration 
on materials closely resembling their field of success and failure. Some of her 
unsuccessful group set unreasonably high goals in total disregard of their ability 
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to reach them. Our O's, being highly selected college women, did not set unreason 
ably high goals. Furthermore, as shown in Table 1, there is no difference in ability 
in the task set for them to do. 

In the present study it appears that the factors responsible for the group differ 
ences in level of aspiration are closely tied up with personality factors in the person. 
to-person situation in the experimental procedure. As reported in the item 
analysis (5) referred to above, the leaders have more self-confidence, are more 
willing to take on responsibilities, are more at ease in working in the presence of 
others, are freer from feelings of humility and self-consciousness, etc. In the light 
of these facts and the introspective data available in the present study it seems 
reasonable that these same characteristics of personality are responsible for the higher 
level of aspiration of the leaders. 

In using the level of aspiration to study leadership we encounter the same diff. 
culty as in using personality inventories: the doubtful correspondence of the 
objective statements with the subjective state of affairs. We shall not discuss this 
point here since an excellent discussion has been published by Gardner (3). Al 
we know from the objective data of this experiment is that leaders are likely, on 
the average, to set a higher level of aspiration. It does appear that the factors 
which make for an open and mildly optimistic statement of a goal to an experi- 
menter are also factors which favor selection for posts of responsibility in extra. 
curricular affairs. 
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SENSATION AND PERCEPTION IN THE History oF ExpertMentaL PsycuHo.ocy. By 
Edwin G. Boring. New York: Appleton-Century, 1942. Pp. xv+644. $5.00. 


The new Boring is one of those not-too-frequent books which seem to convey, 
with more than common perceptiveness, what is going on in the way of trends in 
psychology both at and underneath the surface. It is the second in a series of three 
volumes. The first is A history of experimental psychology which appeared in 
1939, and the third is planned to cover the history of the remaining fields of experi- 
mental psychlogy, that is, feeling, emotion, learning, attention, action, and thought. 
The first of these books was meant to deal primarily with personalities and schools, 
and the present book, the second of the three, with the special fields whose desig- 
nations augment the original title. 

But on closer scrutiny the latter appears to be a successor of, as well as a sequel 
to, and elaboration on, the former, for the following reasons. In setting the formal 
pattern and in developing the basic methodological principle—at least up to the 
turn of the nineteenth century—for the rest of psychology to follow, the field of 
perception has to be drawn upon heavily in any approach to the history of 
psychology as a whole, The second volume thus shows more similarity of content 
to the first than the titles and the stated problems would lead one to expect. By 
implication many of its tenets apply to the whole development of academic 
psychology since the beginning of the modern age as well. The second book has, 
furthermore, the advantage of being of greater immediate interest, an interest due 
not merely to its having been written more than a decade after its predecessor; 
though one may again and again be impressed by the wisdom displayed in and 
between the lines of the older book, the new one shows the author even more 
matured and capable of the broad perspectives and large sweep which characterize 
the master in his field. 

As in all history, admittedly written not so much for its own sake as for the 
sake of understanding the present or even of anticipating the future of a science, 
the reader finds himself guided by a handling of the data which is completely at 
ease with the material and which does not shy away from linking the facts to the 
major issues of past and contemporary schools of thought or “climates of opinion.” 
The subject is organized longitudinally by topics rather than cross-sectionally by 
periods, and there is an increased readiness to follow developments right up to the 
present, at least “when the momentum of discovery is irresistible.” 

In particular, there is full recognition of the trend toward objectivity that pre- 
vails throughout contemporary psychology. Behaviorism and “its later sophisticated 
substitutes,” primarily the Vienna circle’s logical positivisra and Bridgman’s opera- 
tionism, as well as their merger with the former in such recent movements as 
Tolman’s “operational behaviorism,” are aptly brought into the picture. This is 
the more to be welcomed as the subject-matter of the book, sensation and percep- 
tion, may seem to be an example par excellence for the necessity of the subjective 


approach in psychology, and indeed to constitute the last resort of introspectionism 


not only by all of its history but also by virtue of such modern movements as the 
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Gestalt school. More material might have been desirable on research dealing with 
perception in animals to substantiate more firmly the author’s claims toward the 
feasibility of an objective psychology of perception. 

Emphasis on the “translation” of traditionally introspective problems into 
behavioristically verifiable alternatives is but one of many examples of the author's 
well-developed sense for the continuity and organic character of sequences in the 
history of psychology and the recurrence of basically similar conceptions in , 
variegated process of metamorphoses, verbal and otherwise, that permeates the 
entire book. In an often surprising but mostly convincing way Boring points out 
“modern equivalents” of older psych: logical or philosophical notions. Thus we 
find, for example, Gestalt psychology placed as following in the footsteps of natiy. 
ism. This is entirely correct, in the opinion of the reviewer, as far as spirit, gen- 
eral attitude, and effect are concerned, and incorrect only if one should wish to 
insist on relatively secondary and technical aspects. 

With similar understanding, Gestalt psychology (and nativism) are linked to 
the “phenomenological” tradition which advocates the naive global approach to 
perception and to experience in general, as contrasted with the older branch of 
introspectionism which stresses analysis of conscious contents into their alleged 
elements, the sensations. Phenomenology on its part is traced to such artistically 
inspired yet scientifically confused exponents as Goeth:, who by virtue of all his 
due admiration for the simplicity of the psychological response quality “white” 
could not acquiesce in Newton's insistence upon the mixed character of the cor. 
responding physical stimulus. The picture of Gestalt psychology as a movement 
which has done the most in insisting on a clear separation of stimulus and response 
not only for color but also for form and magnitude would have profited by greater 
emphasis upon its experimental contributions which furnish the counterpart to its 
phenomenology, such as the establishment of the law of Priagnanz. Such an 
emphasis would, furthermore, have gone well with one of Boring’s favorite topics, 
psychoneural isomorphism. 

The tangled, ambiguous relationship between stimulus-variables and _response- 
variables in the field of sensation are best represented by Stevens’ analysis of the 
“attributes” of tones, which is in line with one of Boring’s own major contribv- 
tions to psychology. An excellent account is given of this as well as of the modern 
physiology of hearing. The author has, however, refrained from delving into the 
related but even more recent discussion on “multi-dimensional psychophysics” as 
developed by the groups centering about Thurstone and Rashevsky. The newer 
contributions to the more classical aspects of psychophysical methodology—the 
majority of which have not moved the clock forward in any dramatic way—are 
likewise not placed in the limelight by the author. 

Due emphasis is given to what one may wish to label “distal multi-dimensional 
psychophysics,” i.c., the perceptual object-constancies. It is exemplified in Boring’s 
book by size-constancy and its subsidiary, depth-perception. The reviewer agrees 
with the author that an adequate approach to the constancies has to go a step 
beyond Gestalt psychology and toward realization of a program abstractly stated by 
American functionalism. This program is essentially behavioristic in character, 
but it concentrates on the usefulness of the perceptual system for the organism 
through the fact that perception establishes approximately stable relationships of 
the response to the vitally relevant objects of possible manipulation remote from 
the sensory surface of the individual. It is these fields of the comstancies and of 
Gestalt psychology at large which are still likely to throw light upon basic patterns 
of life (such as vicarious functioning) in advance of other fields of behavioral 
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h. and thus to set the frame for the latter. In view of this, parallel develop- 


researcn, 


ments within the field of color constancy (Katz, Biihler, and others) and within 
departments other than the two pace-makers, vision and hearing, should 


sense 


ico have been included, such as primarily Katz’ important research of the 


also 


twenties on the “world of touch.” Otherwise, i.¢., as far as “sensation” is concerned, 


these other departments are well represented. 

There is no mention of some of the less strictly academic fields of research 
such as social perception or the Rorschach test and their histories. But in bringing 
them in the author would have had to sacrifice much of the detail on the experi- 
mental subjects proper for which he is eminently—indeed uniquely—competent. 

The reviewer finds Boring’s new contribution easily on a par with his older 
History as to scholarly character and readability as a text. Elementary textbook 
organization is again given up in favor of frequent re-mentioning of important 
issues as the context varies, thus constantly interweaving them with one another 
in the very best tradition of advanced or seminar teaching. 

All in all, the book is one of the most outstanding contributions to contemporary 
psychological literature. 
, , Econ Brunswik. 
University of California. 


A Srupy or War. By Quincy Wright. (2 vols.) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. Pp. xxiii+1552. 


Everyone who is interested in the systematic study of war knows of the exter- 
sive investigations directed by Quincy Wright at the University of Chicago, and 
those who have known that he was preparing a comprehensive report and integra- 
tion of this work have waited with keen interest for its appearance. The results, 
I think, justify the interest. Dr. Wright has produced two volumes packed full 
of sound knowledge and shrewd interpretation. There is no facet of this extremely 
complex problem which he has not touched, generally to good advantage. 

The extraordinary comprehensiveness of the book is perhaps a major fault. It 
is forbidding in size, exhaustive and exhausting in detail. No reader who is not 
endowed with persistence and patience can hope to finish it. It is likely to rank 
with Das Kapital and The mind and socicty as one of those books which every- 
body cites and nobody has read. Certainly it will never become popular reading. 

As a reference work, on the other hand, it immediately becomes indispensable. 
It offers to amy student interested in any phase of war investigation an outline 
of his problem, some significant quotations from previous studies, and, most 
valuable of all, the relationship of this phase to the other realities of the subject. 

As a psychologist, I was of course primarily interested in Wright's approach to 
and understanding of the psychology of war. It is indeed a pleasure to be able 
to report that this matter is treated with insight and judgment. 

Regarding the instinct theory of war, Wright quotes the collective opinion of 
American psychologists (tabulated by J. M. Fletcher), which has been so widely 
ignored by political scientists, and continues along the line indicated by Fletcher's 
conclusion: “There is no specific war instinct, but numerous motives and interests 
have led to aggression by human populations. Leaders have sought . . . prestige, 
glory, the deflation of internal revolt . . . the expansion of religion, nationality, 
state or dynasty. Individual followers have been influenced by expectations of 
adventure . . . by loyalty to leader, fatherland, religion or ideals; by anxiety to 
test courage . . . by habituation or pride in the military craft” (p. 1200). This 
emphasis upon a pluralistic interpretation of the psychology of war is carried 
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over also into the analysis of economic, political, sociological, and idealistic factor, 
leading to war. At no time does the author try to offer oversimplified formylas 
or try to prove a case for any particular theory. 

Volume I is primarily historical in content. After some brief introductory cha, 
ters, Wright enters upon a discussion of animal warfare, primitive warfare, and 
historic warfare. The chapter on animal behavior is well done, recognizing tha 
war as an organized activity is relatively rare, but calling attention to the sig 
nificance of certain dynamic factors, ¢.g., food, sex, dominance, and security. Good 
use is made of the studies of Zuckerman on baboons and Maslow on varioy; 
primates. Susan Isaacs’ work on children and the excellent little volume by 
Durbin and Bowlby integrating animal, child, primitive, and modern ady|: 
behavior studies appear also to have influenced this treatment. From studies of 
primitive warfare Wright develops certain important points regarding the social 
functions of war, for example, the resort to war to maintain internal solidarin 
of a group. 

The treatment of historic war, /.¢., relatively recent warfare occurring within our 
own line of cultural development, first emphasizes certain parallels with the 
animal and primitive data, then turns to the more complex problems raised by 
varying political forms, the industrial revolution, changes in military technique, 
and the nature of modern civilization. It is satisfying to observe that, in his dis. 
cussion of statistics on war, the author recognizes the unreliability of certain 
types of “information” and the carelessness of interpretation found in many books 
on the subject. In connection with the “warlikeness of states” he points out that 
there is no evidence for the growing myth of the inherent belligerence of the 
German people. Of 2600 major battles from 1480 to 1940, he finds that France 
participated in 47 per cent, Austria-Hungary in 34 per cent, and Germany (or 
Prussia) in only 25 per cent. Analysis by periods indicates that wars are fought 
chiefly by Great Powers; Spain, the Netherlands, Sweden, and Poland have 
engaged in few battles in recent years, but fought more extensively when they 
were major European states. The volume closes with a closely reasoned examina 
tion of isolation, collective security, balance of power, and preparedness as group- 
protective policies. 

Volume II will be of greater interest to psychologists. Here the catholic nature 
of Wright's interests and his deft interweaving of a variety of ideas are most 
apparent. The contributions of history, political science, sociology, economics, and 
psychology are all integrated. I was least satisfied with the consideration of eco 
nomic factors, which seemed to lean too much on the studies of Eugene Staley. 
The general thesis, of course, is that conceptions of strategic interest are primary 
and economic considerations secondary in determining when conflicts over trade 
or territory will lead to war. One can agree with this in principle and still fee! 
that Wright is trying to deprecate the role of economic factors. And certainly 
it is difficult to accept his assertion that “Capitalism has been more peaceful than 
agrarianism, feudalism or socialism” (p. 1196). In the absence of objective evi 
dence (which is probably unobtainable), one must note this as merely a reflection 
of the author’s frame of reference. 

The treatment of political and psychological factors (to ray mind they are 
scarcely separable) is extremely good. The extent of Wright’s acquaintance with 
modern work in psychology is evidenced by good chapters on measurement tech- 
niques in the social field (especially Chapters 35 and 36), such as Thurstone’s 
attitude scales, paired comparison judgments, and “psychic distances” between 
states. The discussion of public opinion takes account of the fact that no public 
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- ever unanimous and that irrational factors of desire and emotional bias determine 
, great many opinions to the detriment of peace. Wright attaches great impor- 
to continuous study of public opinion all over the world as part of the 


war-detecting and preventing activity of a postwar international organization. 
The difficulties of peace propaganda in a population favorably conditioned to 
ls of conflict and aggressiveness are noted. From time to time the con- 
tions of the psychoanalysts on the nature of the mental images making up 
mental content of nationalism, and on the personal emotional needs which 
1y into the hands of the propagandist of violence, are recognized. He even pays 
passing attention to the possible utility of semantics: “Symbols must everywhere 
-efer to conditions, not to myths, stereotypes, or fictions” (p. 1117). 

Among political factors causing war, Wright lists the desire of a ruling class 
to maintain themselves in power. An aggressive foreign policy may create an 
artificial feeling of unity in the population and displace domestic aggressions onto 
foreign foes. The role of economic distress (depression) in creating such internal 
dissension is noted, He also mentions the limited world-view of diplomats, who 
conceive themselves to be responsible for the welfare solely of their own people 
(p, 1348), and this in turn is linked to the disastrous effects of sovereignty in an 
interdependent world. 

| was particularly concerned with Wright's chapters on the control of war. 
In general his opinions seemed properly grounded on the evidence. Here, more 
than anywhere else in the book, I was distressed by his diffuse style of writing— 
perhaps because I feel that an incisive clarity of expression is most desperately 
needed here. But Wright is no propagandist. To discover the many excellent 
ideas in this section, the reader will have to think as he goes. No sharply out- 
lined step-by-step blueprint will be found. 

Peace, says Wright, “cannot be approached directly but is a by-product of a 
satisfactory organization of the world” (p. 1350). This is in harmony with his 
earlier thesis that wars are the outcome of desires for specific objectives to which 
war is considered a legitimate means. The world must be such that men can 
earn a living and gain satisfactory experience in other ways, without resorting 
to war. 

The problem of controlling aggressors is stated to be a problem of aggressive 
governments, not aggressive peoples. (Wright does not subscribe to the Vansittart 
thesis that there are innately aggressive peoples.) “The people afflicted by an 
aggressive government suffer from a disease rather than from an inherent char 
acteristic” (p. 1314). As a method of dealing with this disease, “Diplomacy should 
aim to isolate the aggressive government both from its own people and from 
other governments rather than to make a counteralliance against it” (p. 1315). 
Wright mentions the weakness of sanctions against nations, i.c., that they punish 
the innocent with the guiity and tend to increase the solidarity of the people with 
the aggressive government. 

An international police force is favored, and along with this we must have 
a definition of world-crimes “such as arbitrary raising of commercial barriers, 
augmentation of military forces, or dissemination of ideas immediately inciting to 
disturbances of world peace” (p. 1346). This code should relate to the behavior 
of individuals and of governments—not to the nation as a whole. Such an out- 
come is feasible only if individuals develop feelings of world-citizenship and 
loyalty to the community of nations, not exclusively to the homeland. Wright 
makes it clear that the ultimate guarantee of peace is an educated and informed 
public opinion the world over—free from nationalistic prejudice, prepared to sub- 
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“ 


ordinate the selfish interests of their own nation to world welfare. “. . . Instiry 
tions are to be judged by the degree in which they advance human freedom and 
welfare . . . the special aims of nation, state, government, or race are subordinate” 
(p. 1352). 

While the treatment in the text may seem rigorous and adequately documented 
for all reasonable purposes, the appendices develop many theoretical and debatable 
points even more intensively. No scholar should overlook them. 

This is not the sort of book to become the Magna Carta of a new era in world 
history. It contains no fiery passages to illumine unexpectedly the dark corners of 
history. But it shines with a steady light, and, by and large, lightens the whol 
round of that complex social phenomenon, war. From now on, no student of 
war can consider himself well informed if he is not acquainted with these pages 


Ross Sracner. 


Dartmouth College. 


Batinese Cuaracter. By Gregory Bateson and Margaret Mead. (Special pub 
lications of the New York Academy of Sciences, Vol. II.) New York: The 
Academy of Sciences, 1942. Pp. xvi+277. 100 plates. 


The purpose of this book is to present the ethos of a culture, a term defined by 
the senior author in an earlier publication as “a culturally standardized system of 
organization of the instincts and emotions of individuals.” Because it is difficult 
to convey the intangible aspects of one culture in the language of another the 
authors rely upon camera records to objectify their delineation of Balinese char 
acter. The book is structured about 759 photographs from a series of 25,000 
frames taken during the authors’ three-year residence in Bali. Gregory Bateson, 
who did the photography, supplies a verbal analysis of each plate wherein he 
points up the themes or motifs that underlie the behavior depicted. Margaret 
Mead, who took notes paralleling the photographic record, contributes an intro- 
ductory account of Balinese character that is organized under the same rubrics 
as the photographic analysis. The two sections are best read together, one finger 
inserted between the pages of Mead’s facile text, the other marking Bateson's 
theoretical analysis and the plates. Thus the reader may seek in the pictures 
a verification of any interpretations he may think far-fetched or incredible. 

The success of photographic analysis of a culture depends, of course, upon 
appropriate selection and juxtaposition of photographs. The authors are well 
aware that their method is open to criticism on this point, and hence they give 
the frame and series number of each picture, and the time lost in reloading the 
camera during a behavior sequence. If a significant bit of action is lost to the 
camera it is often supplied by direct quotation from Mead’s notes. If a series 
of photographs is split for the sake of illustrating two or more different aspects 
of Balinese character, cross reference is given which enables the reader to reas- 
semble the complete series if he cares to. Such attention to technical details gives 
one confidence in the objectivity and reliability of the methods of recording and 
presenting the data; but it does not guarantee the validity of the theoretical inter 
pretations. In arriving at their interpretations of the ethos the authors have had 
recourse to their many reels of cinema film, and to the information furnished by 
their native secretaries and informants as well as to the notes and photographs 
presented in the book. Hence their schematization does not suffer from insuf- 
ficiency of data. It is, however, limited in two ways: first, by the choice of a 
highly inflexible system of psychology as the frame of reference within which the 
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pretations are made; and, secondly, by the assumption implied in the definition 
au above that developmental trends in emotional behavior are predominantly 
letermined by culture. 

linese character is interpreted, for the most part, in accordance with Freudian 

y, although occasionally the authors bring in a topological phrase. At times 
a seem overinterpreted and the generalizations forced into the psycho 
mold, regardless of simpler and more obvious interpretations that the 


wa 
vu 


ana 


principle of parsimony might suggest. Scrutiny of the pictures does reveal certain 
postures, gestures, and facial expressions that are characteristic of babies, children, 
and adults alike. The authors interpret these, logically enough, as culturally 
determined, seeking their origin in the “definite, stylized” way of treating Bal 
nese children. But may not these same postures, gestures, and expressions be 
equally logically interpreted on the basis of the physical habitus of the Balinese; 


upon biological or climatic conditions? 

The salient feature of Balinese character, as the authors see it, is its high degree 
of introversion and its almost complete lack of interpersonal relationships. A 
stereotyped “awayness” is common to Balinese of all ages; its most extreme form, 
trance, is manifest by a considerable proportion of the group on ceremonial 
occasions. This withdrawal from interpersonal relations into the self has its origin, 
the authors believe, in mother-child relationships of infancy. Balinese mothers 
subject their babies to a teasing and titillating care. A mother makes flirting 
overtures for the baby’s response only to lapse into “awayness” before the emo- 
tional play reaches ciimax. She stimulates the baby not for the sake of par- 
ticipating in the affectionate play, but only to get a response from him. By the 
time she has aroused his response her own interest has waned, and the baby must 
enjoy or suffer his emotion alone. As with affectionate by-play, so, too, the 
toddler’s rages and tantrums elicit no interest or attention from the parent. Bal- 
inese emotions, therefore, have shallow roots; identification with the emotion of 
another is impossible, and deep attachments between mother and child just do not 


OI 


exist. 

The authors describe and illustrate a course of development which they believe 
to be characteristic of Balinese children. While the older children lie sleeping a 
“sleep of fear” a new baby is coaxed into the world by the midwife who addresses 
it in the formal language ordinarily reserved for persons of high caste and the 
gods. Throughout its early life the infant is lavishly suckled by its mother and 
other women, and it rides about on the hip of an adult or child nurse, its feet 
never allowed to touch ground until its 105th-day birthday. About this time it is 
subjected to an “attack upon the mouth” in the form of its first solid food, rice and 
banana masticated and rolled into a bolus by its mother, who forces the food 
into the baby’s mouth. Infant disgust for this intruding lump of solid food and 
infant pleasure in the ever-permitted sucking of milk become generalized into 
the attitudes of Balinese adults towards food and drink, and by analogy toward 
feces and urine. Eating of solids and evacuation of feces are done furtively or in 
private; drinking and urination are permissive acts to be done at will in public. 
For some obscure reason the eating of snacks follows the permissive pattern of 
drinking rather than that of eating. 

A baby’s rosth- and 2roth-day birthdays are elaborately celebrated. At times 
the baby is held over the head of its next older brother, an act that throws the 
elder into a tantrum by symbolically displacing him from his traditional role of 
superiority to the baby. In this play the baby becomes a passive spectator of 
emotions he does not share—another early lesson in the development of intro- 
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verted behavior. Sometime after his 420th-day birthday the child achieves the statys 
of “knee-baby,” a developmental stage ordinarily acquired at the birth of a new 
baby, one that is so stereotyped in Bali that it occurs even in children who have 
no younger siblings. In this stage the child is subjected to weaning and to many 
forms of adult thwarting and teasing including tweaking of the genitals. The 
“knee-baby” stage of development is characteristically one of tantrums, sulkiness 
play with the genitals, and play with animals and toys of an autocosmic type: the 
pets and play objects, that is, become for the child an extension of his own body, 
The child’s pleasure in dragging a live bird or a banana flower at the end of , 
string is derived, the authors believe, from his internalizing the experience and 
feeling it within himself; thus autocosmic toys serve only to intensify the child’s 
introverted absorption in the pleasure to be derived from stimulation of his own 
body. Observation of adult males at cockfights convinces the authors that this 
sport likewise derives its popularity from its autocosmic nature. 

The third-from-youngest has a characteristic role thrust upon him by Balinese 
elders, especially if it is a girl. This child must become a child nurse and be 
saddled with a baby at her hip through most of her waking hours. Initially the 
little girl may resent her forced transition from the status of knee-baby to that 
of nurse, and may resort to attention-seeking behavior from her parents who now 
almost completely ignore her. She is especially likely to make overtures for 
attention from her father. Eventually, however, she accepts the role of child 
nurse gracefully and derives satisfaction from adopting a maternal role toward 
the baby and using it as a live toy. The fourth stage of Balinese child develop 
ment is reached when the girl thus slips into the maternal role and when the 
boy gives up his autocosmic play in the dooryard to accompany the men to the 
fields. Children whose parents prolong either the indulgence of infancy or the 
teasing ambivalence of knee-babyhood are maladjusted “problem children” from 
the Balinese point of view. 

That the Balinese have special words to designate each position in the sibship 
up to the fourth (after which they start the enumeration over again) indicates 
that they attach considerable importance to position in the sibship. It does not, 
however, incontrovertably establish the authors’ point that the observed per- 
sonality characteristics of these various stages arise out of “definite, stylized treat 
ment” which Balinese children receive. The reviewer has watched a number of 
American children through expansions of the sibship from one to two, three, 
and four. In almost every family she has observed trends in personality develop 
ment of the children in various sibship positions that are identical with those 
described for the children of Bali. In simpler American households and in 
families wherein the children are spaced from 18 months to two years apart this 
pattern of personality development in relation to position in the sibship is more 
apparent than in complex households wherein parents are more sophisticated and 
self-conscious about child rearing. May not these personality stereotypes arise as 
much from maturational as from cultural causes? May not the “definite, stylized” 
patterns of Balinese parents originate from an easier acquiescence to these matura- 
tional patterns of child development? Such an interpretation would better account 
for the seeming universality of these personality stages that are linked with sibling 
position. 

For the student of child development the interest and value of this book do not 
reside wholly or even chiefly in the fidelity of its interpretation of Balinese ethos. 
For whether or not the Balinese conceive the witch and dragon as prototypes of 
the mother and father and whether they treat the child as a god and the gods as 
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hildren are matters irrelevant to him. Its value for him lies, rather, in the uni- 
versaliti€s of child development that are revealed in these pictures and descriptions 
, Ralinese children. One who has watched the development of children in 
ne erican growth studies sees almost identical postures, stances, facial expressions, 
‘od personality changes in them and in these pictured children of Bali. Basic 
nchavi r patterns of childhood differ little from a simple culture to one that is 

nplex, it would seem, and children individually and collectively take a hand in 
re shaping of the culture that is imposed upon them just as truly and as force- 
as the culture imposes its requirements upon the children. 


filly 
ly 


Mary SHIR.ey. 


Wellesley College. 


Fyorions AND Memory. By David Rapaport. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 
1942. Pp. ix*282. 


This book is a review and critical digest. It presents and evaluates conclusions 
from experimental findings, clinical observations, and theoretical views from the 
fields of psychology, psychiatry, and psychoanalysis relevant to the topic announced 

the title. The author thumps the tub for no particular theoretical view or sys- 
ematic bias but presents a clear and sympathetic treatment of a vast amount of 
literature. Bibliography is placed at the end of each chapter and shows a heavy 

neentration of foreign titles which gives the book an added value in bringing 
to the attention of the American investigator a great deal of little-known material. 

After a short introductory chapter and a brief historical synopsis of the problem, 
the main body of the book begins with a consideration of the problem of 
emotions. This chapter takes up first the topic of the physiology of the emotions 
and, after surveying the various theories and evidences adduced in support of 
them, concludes that the problem of finding the neurophysiological correlates of 
the “emotion fel” is a basic one, but that as yet the evidence is too scant and 
inconclusive for the whole problem of emotions to be considered only in physio- 

gical terms. For this reason the author goes on to a consideration of the psy- 
chology of emotions, discussing various psychological views such as the “energy 
theory,” “conflict theory,” psychoanalytic theory, MacCurdy’s theory, and finally 
Lewin's views as expressed in Dr, Dembo’s experiment. The author believes a 
synthesis of these divergent views is possible if it be assumed that the conflicts 
which lead to emotion are instinctual and unconscious. 

The third chapter is a long and technical review of material relevant to the 
relations of emotion to memory from general experimental psychology. In it are 
included a review of questionnaire studies of people’s opinions as to the influence 

f pleasantness and unpleasantness on memory, the “association” experiments, 
experiments concerned with the effect of pleasantness and unpleasantness on the 
reproduction of various kinds of material, and lastly the Lewinian (Zeigarnik) 
type of memory experiments. From this survey it is concluded that, notwith- 
standing the interpretations of many of the experimenters, the studies are not 
crucial to the psychoanalytic theory of repression, since they do not fulfill the 
conditions requisite for a test of that theory as set forth by Freud. 

‘he various theoretical contributions from general psychology to the emotion- 
memory problem are considered in the fourth chapter. The author concludes 
with the hypothesis that “. . . in the same way that ‘associations’ (in the Ebbing- 
haus-Miiller sense) are extreme cases of minimal ‘meaningful organization,’ so is 
meaningful-logical’ organization (in the Koffka-Katona sense) only a special 
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case of ‘emotional-affective’ organization” (p. 136). The remainder of the book 
is organized around the development of such an hypothesis. 

In the fifth chapter the psychoanalytic theories relevant to the problem ¢ 
memory are considered. The great mass of contradictory opinions and _ theories 
incident to the growth of psychoanalysis is sifted through with the intention of 
finding and formulating a clear and fair statement of what psychoanalysis has 
say on the problem of memory. The author points out that this is especially 
difficult because in psychoanalytic writings it is impossible to separate fact frop 
interpretation. 

The contributions to the problem of emotion and memory from experiment 
using hypnosis are taken up in the sixth chapter. This is done by first showing 
that hypnosis is an “affectively-motivated” phenomenon, regardless of the theon 
adopted for its explanation. Then are presented the various experimental finding; 
concerning posthypnotic amnesia, hypnotic hypermnesia, and posthypnotic sug 
gestion phenomena. The following chapter surveys the contributions to the prob 
lem from the study of pathological memory phenomena, i.c., the various types 
of amnesia, fugues, muliiple personalities, and finally a summary of the observa. 
tions of memory disturbances seen in the Korsakow syndrome. 

The next to the last chapter is concerned with what the author calls “direct 
experimental evidence.” By this he means those experiments in which the tasks 
for the subject are more molar and involve complex memory and affective factors 
simultaneously. This concept includes not only the usual memory functions but 
also their first stage, that of perception. Here the author discusses the concepts 
of projection and symbolism and reviews the evidence from tachistoscopic exposure 
experiments, the Rorschach test, the effective organization of verbal material a 
shown in the immediate recall of stories and spontaneous story production (cy. 
Murray's thematic apperception test), and lastly the interrelations of physiological 
and memory changes concomitant with emotions (e.g., experiments of the ty; 
of Luria or Diven). 

The final chapter formulates the following general conclusion: 


Gestalt psychology has shown that the laws of memory of the Ebbinghaus type 
refer only to special cases of memories of minimal organization, and that the more general 
theory of memory is the theory built by Gestalt psychology of “meaning” and “organiza- 
tion.” If this formulation is correct, the thesis of the new memory theory may be formu 
lated thus: the memory laws based on logical “meaning” and “organization” of memory 
material refer only to special cases of memory organization: the more general theory of 
memory is the theory based on “emotional organization” of memories—in other words, on 
the organization of memories by strivings. (p. 268) 


Although there are many facts indicating such a new development in memory 
theory, the author does not believe that such a theory is extant as yet. The exper 
mental findings are not integrated in any adequate and clear-cut theoretical struc 
ture. There is no such theory, but only the hope of one. 

The book is well written in an interesting and clear style. The summaries, 
discussions, and conclusions at the end of each chapter serve to clarify and bring 
out the crucial issues involved. Rapaport’s work helps to straighten out this 
much-tangled field. As Gardner Murphy says in the preface to the volume, “This 
is the kind of a book that the serious student of human psychology will not only 
read, but keep nearby for repeated and grateful reference.” 


Harvard University. 


Gartu J. THomas. 


1 Parenthetical expressions are the reviewer's. 
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As Aprenais NA Fistorocta Sexvat. By Nelson Chaves. Recife: Imprensa Indus- 
trial, 1942. Pp. 125. 

With the publication of this study, Dr. Chaves assumed a professorship in the 
medical faculty of the University of Recife. The work itself concerns the influence 
of the adrenal cortex on sexual differentiation and development. The relation 
between the adrenals and the sex glands is considered from the points of view of 
embryology, histology, physiology, and clinical experience. The relations of the 
hormones are investigated chemically. These discussions comprise seven chapters, 
and contain running surveys of the literature of the subject. There follows a 
chapter containing a report of the author’s recent experiments at Recife, where 
technical facilities often had to be improvised. 

While no psychological material is discussed, it is well for psychologists to remind 
themselves from time to time of the progresses being made by specialists in physi- 
ology, toward the theory of the origins and basic nature of sex. The day is past for 
producing specific studies of any one endocrine system in isolation from the others, 
as the subject-matter of this book clearly testifies. Dr. Chaves shows that a recent 
trend has been toward the conclusion that differential sexual development is not 
intrinsic to gonadal processes. “All somatic cells are bi-sexed, the gonads included, 
acquiring a dominant, genotypical sex, which is preserved in a rudimentary and 
potential state by the dominant hormones of the one sex or the other.” It is to 
this balance that the adrenals, as well as the pituitary, contribute. 

There is a very extensive bibliography. As might be expected, more than half 
of the 188 titles counted are references to journal articles appearing in the United 
States. Yet more than 10 per cent are references to Latin-American periodicals, 
there being as many Brazilian as other listings. In the matter of book titles, 
Latin-American works outnumber those published in the United States, and if 


Spanish and French items are included, outnumber them by 200 per cent. In 
other words, even in highly technical fields, the body of Latin-American scien- 
tific literature is becoming something to be reckoned with. There is nothing 
particularly new about this fact, but continual recognition of it is desirable in the 
interests of the advancement of hemispheral science. In numerous fields, Brazil is 
especially rich in literature of interest to psychologists; Portuguese is by no means 
a language of negligible importance. 


Howarp Davis Spoert. 


American International College. 


Visua Mecuanisms. Edited by H. Kliiver. (Vol. VII in Biological Symposia, 
Ed. by Jaques Cattell.) Lancaster, Pa.: Jaques Cattell Press, 1942. Pp. 
viii + 322. 

Visual mechanisms comprises twelve articles on diverse phases of vision. Eight 
of them were read at one of the symposia held on September 24, 1941 in celebra- 
tion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of The University of Chicago; the others were 
invited subsequently for this publication. Evidently the intent was not so much 
to make a survey of the various reaches of visual science as to secure papers from 
particular investigators in the field. 

The visual mechanisms that are delineated in this collection of studies differ in 
a number of ways. They were differentiated through the use of different methods: 
anatomical, histological, chemical, psychophysical, electrophysiological, psychophysio- 
logical. They relate to different localities in the visual system. They are differ- 
entiated in abnormal as well as in normal subjects. Some are restricted, others 
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are extensive in scope. Owing to the multiform diversities, it seems best briefly 
to indicate the essential feature in each of the studies. 

Two papers are concerned with descriptive accounts as regards the organiza. 
tion of cells in the retina. Polyak’s paper on “Anatomy of the retina” emphasize; 
the importance of the discovery that in the fovea midget bipolar “h” cells are 
linked to the cones individually, while in other parts of the retina diffuse bipolar; 
supply groups of rods or cones, or both. In the paper on “The visual cells and 
their history,” Walls traces the devious course of development of retinal cells jp 
different vertebrates and correlates the differences with differences in visual 
capacity. However, these two studies do not contain descriptions regarding cel. 
lular arrangement in posterior parts of the visual system. 

Three papers are devoted to the study of the visual significance of chemical 
substances in local parts of the visual system. In the paper on “The photo 
chemistry of visual purple,” Krause states that visual purple is a compound of 
protein and lipid, and that light absorption in the retina leads to the formation of 
five lipid substances which may be involved in the reformation of visual purple. 
He expressly denies that visual purple is a protein directly coupled with a caro. 
tenoid, beta carotene, vitamin A or visual yellow (retinene), and asserts that 
visual purple is formed when vitamin A is partly oxidized and coupled or con. 
densed with a reactive group of a lipoprotein. Under the title “Visual systems and 
the vitamins A,” Wald states chat the admission of light to the eye serves to 
initiate a cycle which comprises the breakdown of visual purple into retirene and 
protein, and its regeneration by means of reactions involving vitamin A and 
protein. The visual purple of marine and land vertebrates differs from that in 
fresh water fish. The former is known as rhodopsin, and Wald cails the latter 
porphyropsin. A chemical bridge between these two forms of visual purple is 
found in euryhaline fishes. Wald also has found an invisible light absorbing 
substance in the cones of chickens which he designates iodopsin. Gellhorn’s paper 
on “Anoxia in relation to the visual system” shows that the consequence of 
decrease in oxygen tension is depression in various psychophysical functions. While 
these three papers serve to disclose that the chemistry of vision is complex, they 
do not provide a complete account of the sequence of chemical changes which 
follow upon light absorption in the retina. 

Hecht’s paper on “Energy relations in vision” indicates that the greater number 
of the quanta in a threshold stimulus never reach the specific receptor cells but 
are lost through reflection at the cornea, absorption and scattering in various 
ocular media and retinal transmission. After correction is made for these losses, 
only 5-14 quanta remain in the immediate (physiological) stimulus. In view of 
this fact, Hecht emphasizes that the fluctuations which characterize threshold 
determinations are produced more by variations in the stimulus than by vari- 
ability of the receptor mechanism. 

“Visual sensation and its dependence on the neurophysiology of the optic path- 
way” by Bartley constitutes an attempt to make correlations between visual phe 
nomena and electrical recordings of activities in different parts of the visual 
system during external stimulation. He has discovered that a resonance effect 
can be induced in the cortex—the Bartley effect. When repeated equal flashes 
are presented at a suitable low frequency, a periodicity is set up in the cortex 
that is in tune with the stimulus. This effect is correlated with a subjective 
brightness that is ciearly greater than that aroused by the same intensity of illumi- 
nation when continuous. The critical timing for the effect is identical to the rate 
for the alpha rhythm in the cortex that is critical. In a paper on “Alpha waves 
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in relation to structures involved in vision,” Case shows how modifications in the 
characteristics of the alpha rhythm are utilized to diagnose pathological foci in the 
visual system. The differentiation of factors involved in contour discrimination 
is the chief task undertaken by Marshall and Talbot in the paper on “Recent 
evidence for neural mechanisms in vision leading to a general theory of sensory 

uity.” They see fit to locate the basis for the various kinds of visual acuity 
in the occipital cortex. Under the title, “The functional organization of the 
occipital lobe,” von Bonin, Garol, and McCulloch reveal how a method of local 
strvchninization, combined with an elecirical technique that includes an exploring 
electrode, is employed to differentiate three functional areas in the occipital lobes 
of macaques and chimpanzees. 

Kliiver compares the visual capacity of the monkey before and after total 
removal of the striate cortex in a paper on “Functional significance of the geni- 
culo-striate cortex.” The behavior of the “bilateral occipital monkey” shows, in 
general, that he can discriminate differences in brightness at low but not at high 


Lashley discusses “The problem of cerebral organization in vision.” He uses 
transposition experiments to show that generalization of stimuli is “one of the 
primitive, basic functions of organized nervous tissue” (p. 302). This denotes that 
while impulses are conveyed over definite paths, behavior is determined inde- 
pendently of particular nerve cells by means of areas of excitation within general 
fields of activity. Activity from a single focus disperses in wave-like progression 
in all directions through nervous connections in the cortical layers. Interference 
patterns of diverse character are formed when a number of foci of activity 
coexist. In this manner retinal configurations can induce distinctive patterns of 
standing waves in the occipital cortex which may serve as the basis of recogni- 
tion. The fluctuating patterns thus induced are superimposed upon “a persistent 
substratum of tonic innervations . . . in the same way that the innervation of 
voluntary movement is superimposed upon the spinal pattern of postural tonus” 
(p. 320). 

Although these studies show how diverse mechanisms are differentiated in the 
visual system, they do not constitute a unified account of the mechanism upon 
which vision essentially depends. What is still needed is an assessment as regards 
the extent to which the different mechanisms merge and are interrelated, and an 
evaluation as regards the relative significance of the various mechanisms for vision. 
The growing tendency to attach crucial importance to activities which are eventu- 
ated in the occipital cortex is an indication that this general problem is nascent. 
It is as a starting-point for an evaluation in regard to the sequence of organic 
changes which is essential to vision that this volume may be able to render its 
greatest and most opportune service to visual science. 

M. J. ZIGLER. 


Wellesley College. 


Tue Creative Unconscious, Srupres In THE PsycHoaNatysis oF Art. By 
Dr. Hanns Sachs. Cambridge: Sci-Art Publishers, 1942. Pp. 240. 


In this book a number of studies on the psychology of art and on the nature of 
beauty have been grouped in a seemingly loose yet tacitly meaningful order; as if 
the author had thought it wise to conceal his designs behind a screen of comfortable 
conversation lest with more open preparations he might make the reader tense and 
frighten away the elusive marvels of his topic. “The first part (in Sachs’ words) 
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treats of the creative act, starting from daydreams as the most common form of 
phantasy.” In order to transgress the loneliness and the sting of guilt inherent jp 
the solitary daydream, the community of individuals is sought who are able to 
identify with each other on the basis of similar experiences and similar desires, T> 
accomplish this, the unbridled self-glorification of private phantasy has to be 
modified. In the artist this self-love has been transformed into the devotion to 
beauty as form which in turn functions to inveigle the audience into uninhibited 
enjoyment of the ever-repeated themata of the unconscious. Form and content 
must fit each other genuinely in order to effect an organic transition from the fore. 
pleasure incurred by the former to the full, exhaustive effect of the actual content. 
The shifting of emphasis throughout the ages from expression to measure and 
form characterizes the cyclic changes from romantic, naturalistic, and expressionistic 
styles, to classic and idealistic ones. 

The second part of the book proceeds to illustrate the significance of unconscious 
phantasies in a three-fold way: through an analysis of Shakespeare’s “Measure for 
measure”; and of the significance of the Moses-idea for the personality of Freud, 
The third essay, “The delay of the machine age,” projects the general proposition 
onto the field of cultural development. It is highly gratifying to find this essay 
here. It has been published before, but in the passing show of periodical literature 
it has not received the attention it deserves. It is one of the most stimulating of 
studies in social motivation and proposes a viewpoint which should be highly 
fruitful for a realistic interpretation of cultural history. 

The third part of the book deals with the nature of beauty itself. Sachs recog. 
nizes beauty as the extraordinary state of poised enjoyment in which we arrest 
the urgings of our instincts and content ourselves with the forepleasure granted by 
the forinal qualities of the beautiful object. During aesthetic contemplation the 
conflict between our desires and our consciences has been abated. Admitting 
without anxiety emotions and affects which have been absolved from their original 
chaotic existence through formulation, the self expands. This precious balance is 
brought about by the death drive inhibiting the rush of instincts. It gives to beauty 
and its contemplation a time-exempt quality and a peculiar sadness. 

Sachs’ endeavors extend into a field where analysis cannot but be guided by 
interpretation. His arguments, observations, and suggestions are convincing and 
where they venture far into hypotheses they are sometimes persuasive, always stimv- 
lating, and always worth being weighed very carefully. One might believe that, 
in general, Sachs’ aim is not to give the outline of a system of a psychology of art 
but to point out in graceful discourse new and very significant avenues of thought. 


Freperick Wyart. 
Harvard Psychological Clinic. 


Huncer ror Wuo.tness. By Thomas H. Howells. Denver: World Press, 1940. 
Pp. x +307. 

The thesis of this significant book is that the universal motive of man is a hunger 
or need to be whoie—to become progressively integrated within himself and into 
the universe around him. The entire motive force of man from the most basic 
nutritional requirements of the organism io the ultimate longings to understand 
the how and why of all things is accounted for in terms of this hunger for 
“wholiness.” The author develops this centra! idea in ten chapters, the titles of 
which will give some indication of the scope of the book: I, “Physical wholiness”; 
Il, “Life within the individual”; III, “Lite levels and illusions of perspective”; 
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IV, “The march of life”; V, “The integration of personality”; VI, “Love”; VII, 
“Play”; VIII, “Beauty”; IX, “Faith”; X, “Liberty and social growth.” 

In the reviewer's judgment, The Aunger for wholiness is worthy of careful con- 
sideration by a very wide audience. The volume can be read with profit by groups 
co varied as ordinary intelligent citizens, ministers, and technical psychologists. 
Anyone interested in mental health and related problems will find more stimulation 
‘n this book than in most volumes that deal more directly with these topics. 

The book rests upon the general ideas of what has come to be known as Gestalt 
sychology, but the author avoids (and many will think wisely so) the use of the 
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rbidding and often none-too-clear terminology that has grown up around this 
particular sect in psychology. Professor Howells has something he wishes to say, 
and he seems to feel no need to impress his reader with the use of a new vocabu- 
lary. In short, the ideas of the book are presented in clear English and hence the 
reading of it does not require the learning of a new terminology. Very probably 
Dr. Howells’ fellow Gestaltists will find much to criticize in the book. An author 
could not hope to apply his theory to so many complex and practical problems and 
emain in agreement with his fellow theorists. In the present fragmentary state 

man’s knowledge about himself and about his world, to apply any theory to 
the great problems of life (love, beauty, growth, etc.) is in the very nature of the 
case to go far beyond the facts and into the realm of individual interpretation. 

In fact, practically every thoughtful reader will again and again find himself in 
sharp disagreement with the author’s practical application of his theory. Professor 
Howells is clearly interested in life as it is lived day by day, and feels responsible 
for making his psychology meaningful by relating it to life’s problems. Much of 
the charm of the book results from the application of the theory to specific and 
real problems, but only a very courageous author (or better perhaps one with an 
enviable sense of humor and perspective) will put his theory to such a trying test. 
Some technical readers may be annoyed by the frequent discussion of practical 
problems ranging from the function of dancing to the cause of war, but the more 
balanced and mature readers will find these discussions suggestive even when the 
author assumes a somewhat sermonic note, which he seems tempted to do now 
and then. 

Although an attempt to explain all phenomena in the universe from electrons to 
galaxies in terms of one all-embracing theory is thought-provoking and commend 
able, it is inevitable (at this time in our history at least) that the argument is not 
altogether convincing and satisfying. For example, the tendency to take the 
organizing effect of the magnet upon iron filings as typical of the integrating force 
(the “pull,” as it is called) that accounts for the behavior of matter, life, and mind, 
raises questions (to say the least). Of course, the Gestaltists would not allow a 
“division” of reality into matter, life, and mind or any other such “part” concepts, 
and just here some questions arise. Certainly a monistic position is easiest to 
defend, but, even if one wishes to accept this position, he may not choose the type 
of monism implied in the Gestalt theory. In short, the Gestalt theory always leaves 
a sort of haunting impression that in final analysis it is a statement in other terms 
of the materialistic and mechanistic theory; but in this the reviewer may be suffer- 
ing from the influence of two revered teachers, William McDougall and William 
Stern. 

Be that as it may, psychology in particular and a confused world in general 
would certainly profit greatly if many more modern thinkers would have the 
courage to attempt to unify man’s present knowledge. One hopes that many other 
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scientists will be moved by the “hunger for wholiness” to strive to bring modern 
man’s schizophrenic world into a somewhat more integrated, harmonious, and 
meaningful pattern. 

E. V. Purzius. 


George Pepperdine College. 


Victory over Fear. By John Dollard. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. 
Pp. 215. $2.00. 

After acquiring considerable acquaintance with the numerous contemporary 
books on popular psychology, one is driven to the conclusion that the difference 
between them and Boy Scout literature is that Boy Scout literature frequently 
upholds reputable sccial ideals and is based in part upon a recognition of con 
structive moral values. 

The author states that he is “talking to the large group of normal people who 
are already doing pretty well, thank you; who are running the race of life at a 
good clip, but would like to run it faster.” His gospel is the gospel of “self-study,” 
the major purpose of which is to dispel “shadow” fear while serving also to 
reorganize “real” fear. Self-study consists of introspecting the superficial aspects 
of one’s personal conflicts, and of stopping the introspection as soon as ‘one feels 
better or manages to make a decision. At this point, “shadow” fear is quelled and 
the beneficiary lives to fight another day, supposedly within the same frame-work 
of values as before, but no longer troubled by the lesser ghosts that prevented him 
from going after what he wants. 

As for real fear, like anger and aggression it has a noble and worthy function to 
perform. Fear is necessary to support “righteous indignation,” where “righteous. 
ness” is apparently determined by social expediency. On the other hand, the book 
emphasizes truths that people are forever loath to credit, principally that of the 
etiology of fear within the personality in relation to its consequent transfer outward 
under stress. Such emphasis, however, is limited. Dr. Dollard is able, for instance, 
to assert that a sense of social inferiority is usually not of long standing with the 
individual, and that it is probably easily overcome by equalizing one’s status! 

While the author occasionally indicates awareness of the fact that the social order 
is one of the chief trouble-makers in the lives of the large group of people he hopes 
he is influencing, it does not seem to occur to him that an adequate psychological 
program might be founded on the development of personalities who could modify 
the social order. This problem is probably too deep for all save a few neurotics 
who can’t profit from “self-study” anyway. Thus he pruclaims on page 133 that 
“security is concerned with holding what we have in the way of goods and services, 
and, if possible, getting better control.” As for the test of security, if our children 
seem likely to be “worse off” than we, it is a sign that our own security is damaged 
or threatened. 

The failure to grapple with fundamental motives with a view to their transforma- 
tion distorts the structure of personality as Dr. Dollard presents it, and results in 
his classification of negative attitudes into worthy and unworthy varieties. The 
fact that this portrayal of human nature in the present culture is probably descrip- 
tively accurate is an extenuating but not an encouraging circumstance. 


Howarp Davis Spoent. 
American International College. 
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Cunanotocy. By Donald R. Taft. New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. xii+708. 


The author, in a subtitle, describes this new textbook as “an attempt at a 
eynthetic interpretation with a cultural emphasis.” In the introduction he expresses 
fear of being attacked for the exposition of his view that criminals are the products 
§ the tragic conditions of a civilization of which they are a part. The care with 
which this viewpoint is developed in the text deserves the highest acknowledgment, 
byt younger and more progressive workers in the field of social work will consider 
Professor Taft’s point of view neither unique nor novel. “The determination of 
any criminal attitude,” “the harmonization of theoretical criminology with penal 
policies of the practical administrator,” and “the understanding of the experience 
and attitudes of the criminals themselves,” designated by the author as the three 
principles of his book, are fairly commonly considered as the basic fundamentals of 
today’s progressive criminology. The chief value of the volume is therefore that 
for the first time it makes these principles the basis for a textbook of this size. 

In the introduction, after a chapter on sociological terminology, methods applied 
by modern criminology, accompanied by statistics, are described. The second part 
of the book is devoted to the “Explanation of the crime.” Here an account, broadly 
conceived, of the genesis of the individual and social motivations of the criminal is 
attempted. The two remaining parts of the book present separately the treatment 
of the adult and of the juvenile criminal. Connected with the chapter on juvenile 
delinquency is a broad presentation of the preventive aspects of crime. And at the 
end is an amazingly keen chapter on collective criminal behavior dealing with 
criminal attitudes in modern civilization and politics. 

The following sentences express especially well the spirit of the entire book: 
“Perhaps the most basic change needed in the interest of crime prevention would 
be the incorporation in our culture of a genuinely scientific point of view which 


sees criminals as products. Such a society would not hold the individual criminal 
responsible, though it would continue to hold him in every way accountable for 
his behavior” (p. 682). 


Ernest Harms. 
New York City. 
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